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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to collect information 
on the guidance needs of students in vocational technical schools in 
Minnesota, The five areas of student concern in this study include 
housing, financial needs, information relating to school, social and 
recreational activities, and career plans. Data was obtained from a 
questionnaire designed to gather personal data, opinions concerning 
themselves, and those services considered to be important by the 



students. The 
supplementary 
various ways, 
place to live 



results of this study indicate that student services 
to the instructional program arc being offered in 
Some schools did assist some students in finding a 
and helped others in finding part time employment. 
Students indicated that help in finding a job was perhaps the most 
important service which the school could perform. Students also 
indicated that someone at school had given them information about 
careers and job opportunities. (KJ) 
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Preface 

The purpose of this study was to collect information on the 
guidance needs of students in the Area Vocational Technical 
schools in the state. This information is much needed in building 
the counselor role model to serve the students in these schools. 

Vocational education directors and student personnel super- 
visors need this information to point up the importance of not 
assigning counselors to non-guidance functions which do not 
relate to the guidance needs of these students. 

Many people, counselors, directors, teachers and especially 
students cooperated in making the study possible. It is the sincere 
wish of all who have been involved in the planning and execution 
of this study that the results of the survey will be useful to the 
Area schools in Minnesota as they seek to serve the students who 
come to them for vocational training. 
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“Why is vocational education necessary? It is the bridge 
between man and his work. Millions of people need this educa- 
tion in order to earn a living. Every man wants to provide for 
his family with honor and dignity and to be counted as an indi- 
vidual. Providing for an individual’s employability as he leaves 
school, and throughout his worklife, is one of the major goals 
of vocational education. Vocational education looks at a man 
as a part of society and as an individual, and Never Before Has 
Attention to the Individual as a Person Been So Imperative ” 



From Vocational Education: 
the bridge between man and 
his work: Summary and Rec- 
ommendations, 1968 



Chapter 



Introduction 

A 

“And never before has attention to the individual as a person 
been so imperative.” This recent statement by the Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education (1968) states the underlying 
philosophy which motivated this research which was undertaken 
to study the guidance needs of students in the Area Vocational 
Technical schools in Minnesota, and which is reported in this 
monograph. The purpose of the research was to identify stu- 
dent needs and concerns as perceived by the students in order 
that the Area schools of Minnesota might better serve the needs 
of individual students. 

Background information regarding the Area Vocational 
Technical Schools in Minnesota is given in the 1968-1970 bro- 
chure. The Area schools were established as part of the Minnesota 
system of public education in 1945 in order to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities for young people and adults within the 
state. The schools provide education in trades, industrial and 
technical occupations, distributive occupations, health occupa- 
tions, office training, agriculture, and homemaking. At present 
there are twenty-six Area schools located throughout the state 
which have been designated by the State Board of Vocational 
Education. 

Although the first Area schools were established in 1945, no 
systematic effort has been made to assess the needs of students 
in these schools prior to the initiation of the present study. 
Moreover, relatively little has been done to assess the needs of 
vocational-technical students in other states throughout the 
nation. 

One major research program which has been implemented, 
in an attempt to study students similar to those in the Area 
schools of Minnesota, is that which is being conducted by Ken- 
neth B. Hoyt at the State University of Iowa and which bears the 
title of “Specialty Oriented Student Research Program” (Hoyt 
1962, 1963, 19 65 A, 1965B, 1966, 1968A, 1968B, 1968C, Hoyt and 
Cochran 1965, Whitfield 1967.) 
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Hoyt (1965A) lias described what he means by the “specialty 
oriented student”: 

The term “specialty oriented studnet” was devised 
in 1961 to represent those persons whose prime 
educational motivations are oriented around a de- 
sire to acquire an occupational skill or set of skills 
which could be used to enter the labor market. I 
have counseled many students who seem to fit this 
description. In terms of students, I would like to 
contrast the “specialty oriented” with the “liberal 
arts” oriented student. I would further like to 
differentiate both kinds of students from persons 
having no educational motivations beyond the 
secondary schools. 

Hoyt and Cochran (1965) further charaterize these young 
people as essentially “normal” youth : 

The students . . . are not the “culturally deprived,” 
“juvenile delinquents,” “physically handicapped,” 
“emotionally unstable,” “poverty stricken,” “crea- 
tive,” “intellectually able,” or “slow learners.” . . . 

While some from each of these “special” groups are 
to be found in the over 5,000 cases accumulated to 
date, the most “special” thing about these students 
is that, as a group, they are pretty “normal.” 

Hoyt (1968B) collected a substantial amount of demographic 
information about specialty oriented students : 

It is now known, for exmaple, that most of them 
are less than 21 years of age, come from lower- 
middle socioeconomic backgrounds, receive only a 
portion of school expenses from their parents, rate 
their training programs as good, complete their 
training, and enter into training-related occupa- 
tions. 

Hoyt began this project in 1962, and within five years he had 
obtained data from over 12,000 post high students attending 
private trade, technical, or business schools in various parts of 
the United States. Although the vast majority of data collected 
to date has been from students enrolled in private vocational 
schools, it is expected that the major emphasis of the project will 
shift to collection of data from students enrolled in publicly sup- 
ported institutions when financial support for such an emphasis 
becomes available (Hoyt and Cochran 1965) . 
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Hoyt and his co-workers were able to identify certain diffi- 
culties involved in the counseling of specialty oriented students 
by high school counselors and to supply educational-occupational 
information useful in counseling such students. The present 
study is concerned with the needs of post high students who are 
enrolled in the Area schools of Minnesota, and only brief mention 
will be made of the counseling needs of students at the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels. However, at various times throughout 
the course of this paper, mention will be made of the results 
which Hoyt obtained in his study of post high specialty oriented 
students in trade, technical and business schools. 

Another important research effort is that which has been 
reported by Bottoms (1966), Bottoms and Oelke (1966), and Bot- 
toms and Swain (1967). Bottoms and Swain found that within 
the State of Georgia, high school counselors had difficulty in 
broadening their view of opportunities available to capable stu- 
dents because of the prestige assigned exclusively to the inde- 
pendent farm owner and the professional occupations. They 
noted, however, that the current needs of the economy can only 
be served by a recognition of the new importance and status of 
those occupations for which students are prepared by means of 
technical-vocational education. 

The research which was conducted by Bottoms was an effort 
to determine the student personnel services needed in Georgia’s 
Area Vocational Technical Schools. Bottoms made the assump- 
tion that school administrators, faculty members, and students 
in the Area schools are in the best position to recognize needed 
student personnel services and the extent to which these services 
are being performed. His data is based on a survey of these three 
groups of persons, and his research is designed to ’dentify spe- 
cific needs within the Area schools of Georgia, rather than to 
be carbon copies of services that have proven successful in 
other institutions. 

Administrative personnel in the Area schools were asked 
to respond to a Criterion Checksheet which was organized into 
two major divisions: provision and facilities, 20 items, and 
student personnel services, 147 items. The student personnel 
division was organized into eight areas : recruitment, admissions, 
personnel records, orientation, occupational information, coun- 
seling, job placement, and follow-up. The items were stated in 
specific terms and with specific criteria, and respondents were 
asked to designate the level at which a service was needed and 
the level at which it was being performed. Faculty members and 
students were asked to respond in similar fashion to a Schedule 
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of Student Personnel Services which was constructed by select- 
ing 69 items from the Criterion Checksheet. 

The reactions of all respondent groups indicated that each 
of the eight areas of student personnel service was an essential 
or a desirable service, and that none were being provided in an 
adequate way. It was found that all services were being per- 
formed less adequately in smaller schools than in larger schools, 
less adequately for night students than for day students, and 
less adequately in schools without a counselor than in schools 
with a counselor. 

Bottoms makes the following recommendations to the Area 
schools of his state: to develop positive and systematic proce- 
dures for informing prospective students about the Area school 
program, to develop an admission program that assists a broad 
range of students in selecting a course of study from which 
they can benefit, to develop an adequate personnel record sys- 
tem, to develop an orientation program for new students that 
would assist them in adjusting to the new surroundings and in 
exploring the opportunities available at the Area school, to pro- 
vide the student with information that would increase his 
awareness of the working world and his confidence and skill in 
meeting future situations pertaining to the working world, to 
provide counseling service for students, to provide an organized 
job placement program, and to provide a systematic follow-up 
program of students. 

Waters and Zenger (1966) made a survey of guidance and 
counseling services in Area Vocational-Technical schools in Con- 
necticut, Minnesota, North Carolina, Ohio, and Washington. Of 
the 51 responding schools who had guidance counselors, the fol- 
lowing responsibilities were assigned to the counselor in at least 
one-half of the schools : testing, selection of students, admission 
of students, transfer of students in and out of the program, coun- 
seling in matters of training and employment, following the 
progress of students within the school, dropout contact and coun- 
seling, maintenance of records not included in cumulative folder, 
plus a function described as “Provision of Information about the 
Vocational Program to Area Schools.” 

Waters and Zenger (1966) note that many of the Area school 
directors who responded to their questionnaire commented on the 
importance and necessity of guidance and counseling services. 
One such comment was, “We have found increasing need to divide 
some of the aforementioned responsibilities as our enrollment in- 
creased (presently 644). Adequate counseling service is consid- 
ered important and we are implementing this phase of our pro- 
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gram at a rapid rate." Another summed it up this way: “I feel a 
‘new breed' of counselor is required in our Area Voc-Tech School. 
Specifically well prepared in occupational information, and closelv 
associated with industry." 

Counselors in the Area schools of Minnesota have recently 
engaged in an attempt to define the role of a counselor in 
the Area schools, and in so doing, have listed many of the kinds 
of student services which Bottoms and others have suggested 
as being necessary in a vocational-technical school. In addition 
they make this statement regarding guidance (Minn. Dept. Ed 
Pupil Personnel Services Section, 1969) : 

An effective guidance program in an area vocation- 
al school or center provides counseling assistance to 
all students to help them in developing and imple- 
menting vocational plans. This includes assistance 
in decision-making relative to life goals enabling 
students to understand the relationship between 
their training and goals. A counselor serves as a 
resource person for the admission and placement of 
applicants and is the liaison between the school, 
home, and other community agencies. The counselor 
provides consultative services to help other profes- 
sional staff understand the developmental needs and 
the potentialities of the individual student. The 
counseling staff conducts a program of continuous 
student appraisal and research of student needs. 

In the present study, five major areas of student concern have 
been selected for special consideration in an attempt to identify 
student needs as perceived by students in the Area schools of 
Minnesota. These five areas are housing, financial needs, infor- 
mation relating to the school, social and recreational ac^vities and 
career plans. However, in this monograph, a discussion of these 
five major areas will at times result in the consideration of the 
broader range of student services such as recruitment and public 
relations, the selection and admission of students, orientation 
some aspects of testing, program change, vocational and educa- 
tional counseling, and job placement. In addition, some identifica- 
tion data regarding the students will be presented. A Summary 
Questions section, used to obtain summary information from 
students regarding the five major areas listed above, plus addi- 
tional information regarding student concerns, is also reported. 

In this monograph, the responses of a relatively large number 
of students are reported and discussed. However, it is not the 
purpose of this study to deny the needs of the individual student by 
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emphasizing the needs of large groups of students. Racher, it is 
intended that the needs of individual students may be better 
served through an understanding of the information which was 
obtained in this survey. It is hoped that this survey will con- 
tribute useful information in the identification of student needs 
in the Area schools of Minnesota, and that thereby, the needs of 
individual students within these schools will be served. 



Chapter 



Procedures 



Data was obtained from a questionnaire designed to gather 
information from students in the Area Vocational Technical 
Schools in Minnesota regarding personal data, opinions con- 
cerning themselves, and those services considered to be im- 
portant by the students. The questionnaire was formulated 
on the basis of questions used by Hoyt for the Specialty Oriented 
Student Research Program (Resident Student Form : undated) . 
Additions and changes to the questionnaire were obtained from 
counselors in the Area schools in Minnesota and from other in- 
terested persons. A pilot study was conducted in one of the Area 
schools in February 1968 using 44 sheet metal and graphic arts 
students as subjects, and further revisions to the questionnaire 
were made as a result of that study. 

The questionnaire was administered in March 1968 to all day 
students in attendance in each school on a day chosen by the 
school. A copy of the Questionnaire is included in Appendix E, 
together with a sample answer sheet, Instructions for Adminis- 
tration, School Codes, and Occupational Codes. No time limit was 
imposed for completion of the questionnaire except such as might 
be the result of class schedules in a particular school. Students 
were not asked to sign their name, and were assured that their 
responses were confidential. 



Twenty-five of the 26 Area schools cooperated in the adminis- 
tration of the questionnaire. The following schools participated : 



Alexandria 

Anoka 

Austin 

Bemidji 

Brainerd 

Canby 

Detroit Lakes 
Eveleth 



Faribault 

Granite Falls 

Hibbing 

Jackson 

Mankato 

Minneapolis 

Moorhead 

Pine City 

Pipestone 



Rochester 
St. Cloud 
St. Paul 
Staples 

Thief River Falls 
Wadena 
Willmar 
Winona 



A total of 6,146 usable returns was obtained. The smallest 
number of usable returns from any one school was 50 ; the largest 
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number was 1,044 ; and the median was 184. The responses were 
analyzed in order to obtain descriptive data regarding the num- 
ber and percent of students who marked each response. The data 
was also organized according to the following groupings : 

By school 
By sex 

For eight selected occupational programs 
For twelve occupational groupings 
By draft status (male only) 

By length of attendance in the school 
For schools with and without a counselor 

Method of Data Analaysis 

This paper will report the responses of all students in the 
survey. In addition, comparisons will be made between the re- 
sponses of male and female students, and between the responses 
of students in the eight selected occupational programs and those 
of all students in the survey. The data for each school was re- 
ported to the counselors of the schools in October 1968, and by 
prior agreement, no further use is planned for this information. 
The other categories for which descriptive statistics were ob- 
tained are available for study and comparison by interested 
persons. To obtain this data, contact The Pupil Personnel Section 
of the Minnesota State Department of Education, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, 55101. 

Eight Selected Occupational Programs. Four occupational 
programs were selected in which men tend to predominate, and 
four which are considered to be predominantly female occupa- 
tions, giving a total of eight occupational programs chosen for 
special study. However, only one of the eight programs yielded 
data which indicated that the program was composed exclusively 
of members of one sex. For the other seven programs, one can 
only speculate as to whether there were students of both sexes in 
the program or whether these results were obtained because of 
marking errors on the part of the students. The number of per- 
sons in each of the selected populations is presented in Table 1. 
For convenience, the code numbers used to identify the occupa- 
tional programs in the survey are retained in this report. 

Two of the predominantly male occupational programs, ma- 
chine operator and heavy equipment operator, yielded a rela- 
tively small number of subjects. Heavy Equipment Operation 
and Maintenance is offered in only one of the Area schools of 
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TABLE X 



NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN fURVEY FOR 
SELECTED POPULATIONS 



Population 


Number in Survey 


Total 


Male 

Female 

Total number identified by sex, , , . 


4,352 

1,780 


6,132 


Occ, # 

Code Occupational Program 


Men Women 


Total 



(29) 

(32) 

(40) 

(60) 

( 10 ) 

( 12 ) 

(28) 

(61) 



Machinist 305 6 

Machine Operator t ; 33 0 

Heavy Equipment Operation and Maintenance, , 39 1 

Electronics 417 4 

Clerical 15 334 

Secretarial 5 397 

Practical Nursing 4 352 

Cosmetology 6 192 



Total in eight selected occupational programs, 



311 

33 

40 

421 

349 

403 

356 

198 

2,111 



Minnesota, and it was known in advance that the number of 
students in this program was relatively limited. However, four 
Area schools indicate that the program for Machine Operators is 
offered in their schools, but responses of students in that pro- 
gram were reported by only one school. Thus, the relatively small 
number of machine operators in the survey was not anticipated, 
and as will be noted, leads to certain difficulties in the interpreta- 
tion of the data. 

Statistically Significant Differences. The chi square was chosen 
as the method for determining statistically significant differenc- 
es. Tate (1965) notes that the sampling distribution of chi square 
is of wide usefulness and is applicable to several problems in- 
volving ranked data as well as to problems concerning the com- 
patibility of observed and expected frequencies. The formula 
used was 

< f o- £ e)* 

and Yates’ correction was used on all 2 x 2 tables. Only differenc- 
es significant at the .01 level or better are included. The null 
hypothesis was that there were no differences between the groups 
compared. Ail chi square values significant at the .01 level or 
better are listed in Appendix D. 

Of the 57 questions which appeared in the questionnaire, 
twelve which were of particular relevance to this study were 
utilized in the analysis. Questions 13, 14, 22, 38, 43, and 50 were 
considered to be on a continuum and one chi square was calcu- 
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lated for each question. Response (4) was omitted from calcula- 
tion in Question 14 because it represented a discreet response, 
while the preceding responses for that question were considered 
to be on a continuum. Questions 27, 30, 49, 53, 54, and 57 con- 
tained discreet responses, and a chi square was calculated for 
each response. 

Meehl (1967) has commented in some detail on what might 
be called the paradox of statistical probability as employed in 
psychological studies and notes the logical impasse to which the 
use of tests of statistical significance can lead. However, the test 
of significance is still a commonly accepted and useful method for 
identifying differences between populations and was employed in 
this study. It should be noted, however, that a random sampling 
method was not employed in this study, and it would be incorrect 
to assume that the findings will generalize to any other popula- 
tion, if, indeed, such populations exist. Rather, the test of signifi- 
cance was used in order to determine whether or not differences 
between selected populations might be statistically significant, 
and was not intended for purposes of generalization. 

Observable Differences. In addition, it was necessary to devise 
some method of locating important differences between group- 
ings for the other 45 questions, which had not been subjected to 
chi square analysis. Examination of the data indicated that for 
the populations under consideration, a difference of ten percent or 
more between the percentage of persons in any of two selected 
groupings who marked any given response occurred infrequently 
enough to provide a useful cut-off point. Thus, the percentage of 
persons in the groupings under consideration who marked any 
given response was examined, and those that differed by ten per- 
cent or more were recorded. These are called “observable” differ- 
ences. 

Observable differences for men and women are listed in Ap- 
pendix B, and for the eight selected occupational programs in 
Appendix C. For the data according to sex, observable differences 
were recorded when the responses of male and female students 
differed by ten percent or more, while for the selected occupa- 
tional programs, an observable difference was recorded when any 
program differed by ten percent or more from the percentage of 
all students in the survey who marked that response. 

Comparison of Methods. As might be expected, the two meth- 
ods of determining differences between populations tended to 
yield somewhat different results. This data is presented in Table 
2. With the chi square, the larger the number of persons included 
in the population, the more likely it was that many of the eal- 
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culations would be statistically significant. For male vs. female, 
for example, almost two-thirds of the chi square values were 
statistically significant; while for the selected occupational pro- 
grams, less than half were statistically significant. 



TABLE 2 

COMPARISON OF NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN SELECTED 
POPULATIONS, WITH NUMBER OF STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT 
DIFFERENCES AND NUMBER OF OBSERVABLE 
DIFFERENCES FOR EACH POPULATION 



No, of Statistically 
Significant Differences 
(.01 Level) for 12 
Selected Questions 

No. of " Not 

Students Significant Significant 

Male 4,352 

vs 39 20 

Female 1,780 

Total number 

Identified by sex 6,132 



No. of Observable 
Differences 
(10% or More) 
For All Questions, 
Except 1,2, 4 and 5 



44 



All Students 6,146 



vs. 

(29) Machinist 

(32) Mach. Operator , . 

(40) Heavy Equip 

(50) Electronics 

(10) Clerical 

(12) Secretarial 
(28) Practical Nurse. . . 
(61) Cosmetology 



311 


7 


52 


9 


33 


4 


55 


96 


40 


7 


52 


86 


421 


12 


47 


7 


349 


25 


34 


41 


403 


25 


34 


41 


356 


38 


21 


82 


198 


13 


46 


39 



Total number of 
students in eight 
occupational 

programs 2,111 



Since men in the survey outnumbered women more than two 
to one, the women tended to show a greater number of differences 
from the responses of all students than did the men. Thus, for 
the four programs in which most students were women (Occ. 
Codes 10, 12, 28, and 61), the number of statistically significant 
differences was three times as large as for the programs in which 
men predominate (Occ. Codes 29, 32, 40, and 50) . However, the 
number of statistically significant chi squares for the program 
of practical nursing was noticeably larger than for the other 
three programs in which women predominate. 

On the other hand, there was a tendency for the number of 
observable differences to be greater when the size of the popula- 
tion was small. The number of machine operators and heavy 
equipment operators in the survey were both small, totaling 33 
and 40 persons respectively. Thus, if four or more persons in 
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either of these groups responded differently from the responses 
of the total student population, an observable difference of ten 
percent or more would occur. The number of observable differ- 
ences for these two groups is more than ten times as large as the 
number for machinist and electronics, the other two predomi- 
nantly male programs. 

The programs in which women are more likely to be enrolled 
also showed more observable differences than those in which men 
tended to predominate as a result of the fact that women made 
a smaller contribution to the determination of the total student 
population. Practical nursing again, however, showed a greater 
number of observable differences, double that of any of the other 
three predominantly female programs. 

Except for the programs of machine operator and heavy 
equipment operator, all observable differences which appeared on 
those questions for which the chi square was calculated were also 
statistically significant. However, for the programs of machine 
operator and heavy equipment operator, 26 observable differences 
are not statistically significant, two are in doubt because expected 
frequencies are less than five, and only eleven observable differ- 
ences are statistically significant on those questions which were 
subjected to statistical calculation. 

For those questions with discreet responses for which a chi 
square was calculated for each response, questions 27, 30, 49, 53, 
54, and 57, the number of statistically significant differences is 
considerably larger than the number of observable differences for 
all populations except machine operator and heavy equipment 
operator. For the other six occupational programs", there were 
43 observable differences but 110 statistically significant differ- 
ences on these six questions. For the same six questions, there 
are nine observable differences of ten percent or more between 
the responses of men and women, while 34 of the responses are 
statistically significant at the .01 level. 

In the pages which follow, an attempt will be made to note 
important differences between the populations under considera- 
tion. Not every statistically significant difference, nor every 
observable difference will be mentioned. For a complete listing of 
these, the reader is referred to Appendices A, B, and C. However, 
for those questions for which a test of significance was calcu- 
lated, no observable difference will be reported in the text of this 
paper which is not also statistically significant. However, differ- 
ences of less than ten percent which are statistically significant, 
will sometimes be presented tc aid in the interpretation of the 
data. 
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Findings 

Although 6,146 usable returns were obtained from this sur- 
vey, on almost every question it was found that a few students 
had not marked an answer to that specific question ; while for an 
additional few, the response had to be omitted in processing be- 
cause of incorrect marking of the answer sheet. Therefore, the 
total number of responses for any one question may not neces- 
sarily be 6,146. For questions one through nine, a “Did not re- 
spond" category was included in the processing of the data. 
However, for the remaining 48 questions, this category is omit- 
ted, and the total number responding to any given question may 
be slightly smaller than the total number of students in the 
survey. 

In addition, certain questions were labeled “Mark all which 
apply." For these questions, a student might mark as many re- 
sponses as he wished. Therefore, the total number of responses 
to these questions is likely to be considerably higher than the 
number of students in the survey. The percentage given for such 
a response is the percentage of the total number of students in 
the survey who marked that particular response. When a se- 
lected population is under consideration, the percentage given is 
the percentage of the total number of students in that population 
who marked that response. 

Many questions contained space for students to write in com- 
ments, and a sizable number of questionnaires were obtained 
which contained one or more written comments. No attempt will 
be made to present these comments in an organized way. How- 
ever, throughout the course of this monograph, reference will be 
made occasionally to the written comments of students. In addi- 
tion, two open-ended questions were included in the questionnaire, 
and a few of the written responses to these questions will be 
presented. Questionnaires which contain written comments are 
available to any interested person who might desire to study 
these comments in a systematic fashion. 



IDENTIFICATION DATA 
Questions 1-9 

Table 4, Appendix A, presents the number and percent of all 
students in the survey who marked each response concerning 
Identification Data, for questions three through nine. Question 
One asked the name and code number of the school in which the 
student was enrolled. The schools which cooperated in this survey 
have already been identified (p. 7). No additional data concern- 
ing individual schools will be presented in this study, as it is not 
the purpose of this survey to study specific schools, and the data 
relevant to the cooperating schools has already been returned to 
them. 

Question Two asked the name and code number of the occu- 
pational program in which the student was enrolled. More than 
200 occupational programs were available in the Area schools of 
Minnesota at the time of the study. However, to have identified 
each program specifically would have been cumbersome, and was 
unnecessary because many of the programs with somewhat dif- 
ferent names are similar in content. Occupational programs, 
therefore, were grouped together according to similarity of con- 
tent, and a code number was assigned to each. Thus, some 68 
programs were identified as being available in the Area schools. 

Table 3 lists those occupational programs in which at least 
100 or more students participating in the survey were enrolled. 



TABLE 3 



OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS IN WHICH 100 OR MORE 
RESPONDING STUDENTS WERE ENROLLED 



TOTAL N = 6146 



Occ. 

Code 


Program 


Number 

Responding 


Percent of 
Total N 


(08) 

(10) 


Accounting 

Clerical 




6.47 

6.68 

3.12 

6.56 

3.60 

o KK 


(11) 

(12) 


Data Processing 

Secretarial 


403 


(16) 

(19) 


Carpentery 

Welding 




(28) 

(29) 


Practical Nursing 

Machinist 


.... 311 


G.UU 

6.79 

6.06 

2.39 

2.06 

9.67 

2.18 

1.71 

7.01 

6.87 

3.37 

3.22 


(31) 


Tool and Die 


147 


(33) 

(36) 

(38) 

(44) 

(49) 

(60) 

(66) 

(61) 


Aircraft Mechanics 

Auto Mechanics 

Farm Equipment Mechanic 

Auto Body 

Drafting 

Electronics 

Electricity 

Cosmetology 





Total . 



14 



4,744 



77.20% 



An inspection of this table indicates that 77 percent of the stu- 
dents who completed usable answer sheets were enrolled in only 
17 of these vocational programs. However, this table should not 
be interpreted to represent actual enrollment figures in the Area 
schools at the time of the survey, since it has already been noted 
that there may have been students in programs in certain of the 
cooperating schools to whom the questionnaire was not adminis- 
tered. Moreover, as the occupational programs of the schools 
continue to change in response to current manpower needs, it 
would be expected that enrollment in any given program may 
increase or decrease with the passage of time. 

No single occupational program enrolled as much as ten per- 
cent of the total number of students in this survey. However, 
five observable differences occur between the percentage of men 
and women enrolled in specific occupational programs, and four 
of these programs were the four selected for special study which 
were considered to be predominantly female. Nineteen percent 
of the women were enrolled in clerical training, 22 percent in 
secretarial training, 20 percent in practical nursing, and 11 per- 
cent in cosmetology ; while less than one percent of the men were 
enrolled in any of these four programs. The fifth program, auto 
mechanics, enrolled 13 percent of the men, but less than one 
percent of the women. None of the four predominantly male 
occupations chosen for special study showed an observable dif- 
ference of ten percent or more between percentage of men and 
women enrolled. However, this is understandable when one con- 
siders the fact that some 68 occupational programs were included 
in the survey. 

Additional identification data indicates that 35 percent of 
the students were 18 years old, 34 percent were 19, and 14 percent 
were 20 years old. Most of the remainder, or approximately 17 
percent were 21 years or older. It would be expected that a large 
percentage of the students would be under 21 years of age since 
any resident of Minnesota may attend an Area school without 
charge for tuition if he begins his studies before he reaches the 
age of 21. 

The women tended to be somewhat younger than the men. 
One half of the women were 18 years of age; while about the 
same percentage of men were either 19 or 20 years old. Twelve 
percent of the men and five percent of the women were between 
21 and 25 years of age, and about six percent of each group 
were 26 years or older. In the clerical and secretarial programs, 
over 60 percent of the students were 18 years old, while 55 per- 
cent of the machine operators were 26 years or older, 
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Eighty-three percent of the students were high school grad- 
uates and 8 percent had attended college before enrolling in an 
Area school. About 95 percent of the clerical and secretarial 
students were high school graduates, while 58 percent of the 
machine operators did not graduate from high school. Seventy- 
one percent of the students were male, and 29 percent female. 
Twelve percent were military veterans, and 98 percent were full- 
time students. Statistics regarding marital status are not pre- 
sented due to a processing error for the data from Question 5. 

Seventy-eight percent of the students had been enrolled in 
the school for twelve months or less. Ninety-seven percent of 
the women and 71 percent of the men had begun their present 
course of study within the twelve month period preceding the 
administration of the questionnaire. All machine operators indi- 
cated that they had been enrolled for twelve months or less; 
while among the machnists (38 percent), heavy equipment op- 
erators (50 percent), and electronics students (41 percent), the 
percentage of students who had been enrolled for more than 12 
months was larger than for the total student population (22 
percent). These figures are related to the length of the occupa- 
tional programs under consideration. While the exact length of 
a program will vary somewhat from one school to another, the 
four predominantly female programs tend to require from nine 
to 12 months for completion. The electronics programs range 
from 18 to 24 months, the program for machinists normally takes 
18 months, and the program for heavy equipment operators re- 
quires 18 months. 



HOUSING 

Questions 10-16 

Table 5, Appendix A, gives the number and percent of all 
students in the survey who marked each response concerning 
Housing. Appendix B presents the listing of observable differ- 
ences of ten percent or more between male and female students. 
Appendix C presents the listing of observable differences of ten 
percent or more between the responses of students in the eight 
selected occupational programs and those of the total student 
population. 

Two questions in the section on Housing were subjected to 
chi square analysis. They are questions 13 and 14. Chi square 
values for these questions are presented in Appendix D. For 
these two questions, no observable difference will be presented 
in the text of this report which are not also statistically signifi- 
cant. 
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Some 31 percent of the students in the survey indicated that 
the school they were attending was located in their home town, 
and an additional 31 percent indicated that the school was less 
than 35 miles from their home town. Electronics students (42 
percent) were more likely to indicate that they were attending 
school in their home town than was the total student population, 
while machine operators (6 percent) were less likely to mark 
this response. Sixty-eight percent of the heavy equipment op- 
erators, on the other hand, indicated that their home town was 
at least 100 miles away from the school, as compared with 10 
percent for the total student population. 

Forty-eight percent of the students in the survey were living 
with parents, 27 percent in a rented house or apartment, and 
16 percent rented a rocm in a private home. Fewer of the women 
(37 percent) indicated that they lived with their parents than 
did the men (52 percent) , and almost 60 percent of the machin- 
ists reported living with parents. The heavy equipment operators 
were more likely to live in a rented room (68 percent), while 12 
percent of the nurses lived in school housing as compared with 
about one percent for the total student population. 

Fifty-eight percent indicated they already had a place to live 
when they came to the school ; 16 percent responded that some- 
one at school helped them find a place to live; and 12 percent 
indicated that they had found a place to live by themselves. The 
men (61 percent) more frequently reported having a place to 
live when they came to the school than did the women (50 per- 
cent), and the electronics students (68 percent) surpassed the 
other men on this reponse. Machine operators (36 percent), 
heavy equipment operators (58 percent), and practical nurses 
(28 percent) surpassed the total student population (16 percent) 
in indicating that the school had helped them to find a place to 
live. 

This data lends itself readily to interpretation in light of 
the information obtained from preceding questions. It has been 
noted that men were more likely to be living with parents than 
were women and that electronics students were more likely than 
the total student population to be attending school in their 
home town. It is, therefore, quite consistent for them to indicate 
that they already had a place to live when they came to the 
school. Since the nurses were more likely than the total student 
population to live in school housing, and the heavy equipment 
operators to be at least 100 miles away from their home when 
they attended school, it would appear that the services of the 
school were required by both groups in obtaining housing, and 
that it both cases the school was likely to fulfill a service to 
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these students in assisting them in finding housing. It is some- 
what more difficult to imagine just why the machine operators 
would need help in finding housing, but it appears that the school 
did render this service to about one-third of the group. 

Question 13 asked : “How much trouble did you have finding 
a place to live?” Seventy-seven percent of the students indicated 
that they had no trouble at all in finding a place to live ; while 
another 15 percent said that they had found a place without 
much trouble. This question was subjected to the chi square 
analysis and a significant difference was found between the 
responses of men and women, but not between the reponses of 
any of the selected occupational programs and all students. An 
inspection of the reponses of men and women, however, indicates 
that the differences were relatively small, men having a slight 
tendency to indicate that they had “No trouble at all,” and 
women to indicate that they had “not much” or “some” trouble. 

Question 14 asked: “If you do not live at home, how well 
satisfied are you with the place where you now live ?” On this and 
the questions which followed, approximately half of the students 
indicated that they did live at home. Most of the remainder re- 
sponded that they were either “very satisfied” or “satisfied” with 
the place where they lived. 

Question 14 was also submitted to statistical analysis and 
the practical nursing program produced the only satistically 
significant result which appeared. Chi square results indicated 
that the practical nursing students were significantly less satis- 
fied with the place in which they lived than were the total stu- 
dent population. As previously indicated, the response, “I live at 
home,” was omitted from statistical comparison for Question 14. 

Question 15 asked : “If you are living away from home, what 
things do you like about the place where you live now? Mark 
all which apply.” Reasons most commonly marked by all students 
in the survey for liking the place where they lived were that it 
was close to school (25 percent) , inexpensive (23 percent) , and 
that it was attractive and comfortable (21 percent). Nurses (36 
percent) and heavy equipment operators (55 percent) were more 
likely than the total student population (25 percent) to indicate 
that one of the things they liked about the place where they 
lived was that it was close to school, and nurses (31 percent) 
were more likely than the total population (18 percent) to indi- 
cate that their housing was quiet so that they could study. 

Women (32 percent) were more likely than men (17 percent) 
to indicate that their housing was comfortable and attractive. 
Thirty-three percent of the heavy equipment operators, 36 per- 
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cent of the clerical students, 34 percent of the secretarial stu- 
dents, and 32 percent of the cosmetologists marked this response 
as compared to 21 percent for the total student population. 
Heavy equipment operators (38 percent) and nurses (37 per- 
cent) also indicated more frequently than did the total student 
population (23 percent) that one advantage of their housing was 
that it didn't cost much. 

Question 16 asked: “If you are living away from home, what 
things do you dislike about the place where you live now? Mark 
all which apply.” Seven alternatives were offered as to why the 
student might dislike his present housing, and the alternative 
“I like it here” was also presented. The statement, There isn t 
anything to do in my spare time ” (marked by 14 percent of the 
students) was the only indication of dissatisfaction with housing 
that was marked by more than ten percent of the students in the 
survey, while the response “I like it here” was marked by 23 per- 
cent of the students. 

Women (30 percent) were more likely than men (20 percent) 
to mark “I like it here.” Heavy equipment operators (38 per- 
cent), clerical (34 percent), secretarial (33 percent), and cos- 
metology (84 percent) students marked this response more fre- 
quently than did the total student population (23 percent). 
Nurses (19 percent) were more likely than the total student 
population (six percent) to indicate that they thought the rules 
were too strict. Occasional written comments indicated that a 
troublesome roommate or a meddling landlady might be a prob- 
lem for some students. Other sources of dissatisfaction which 
appeared in the written comments were lack of a telephone, not 
enough furniture, and lack of privacy. 

However, a picture of relative satisfaction emerged from the 
data on Housing. For questions 14 and 15, an inspection of the 
total number of responses for all students, including the response 
“Other,” but omitting “I live at home” and I like it here, 
showed that there were 8,062 responses indicating satisfaction 
and only 3,055 which indicated dissatisfaction. In summary, the 
students had relatively little difficulty in finding a place to live if 
they did not already have one, the school in some cases assisted 
them, in finding housing, and the students tended to be satisfied 
with the housing in which they lived. 

FINANCIAL INFORMATION 
Questions 17-23 

Table 6, Appendix A, gives the number and percent ol all 
students in the survey who marked each response concerning 
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Financial Information. Appendix B presents the listing of ob- 
servable differences of ten percent or more between male and 
female students. Appendix C presents the listing of observable 
differences of ten percent or more between the responses of 
students in the eight selected occupational programs and those of 
the total student population. Question 22 in the section on Finan- 
cial Information was subjected to chi square analysis and the 
chi square values for this question are given in Appendix D. For 
this question, no observable difference will be reported in the text 
of this report which is not also statistically significant. 

Presentation of Data 

Question 17 asked : “What are your sources of support while 
you are in school? Mark all which apply.” The students indicated 
three major sources of support while in school : parents (49 per- 
cent), a job (47 percent), and savings (41 percent). Although a 
larger percentage of men than women indicated that they lived 
with their parents, the women (64 percent) were more likely 
than the men (41 percent) to indicate that parents were one of 
their sources of support, and clerical students (73 percent) were 
the most likely of the four predominantly female occupational 
programs under consideration to indicate that their parents were 
a source of support. Heavy equipment operators (53 percent) and 
nursing students (56 percent) listed savings as a source of sup- 
port more frequently than other students in the survey, and 58 
percent of the machine operators listed the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation as a source of support. Fifty-three percent of the men and 
33 percent of the women indicated that they had a job. Clerical 
(31 percent) and secretarial students (43 percent) were more 
likely to be employed than students of practical nursing (23 per- 
cent) or cosmetologists (17 percent) . 

A majority of the students in the survey (60 percent) indi- 
cated that they were not financially independent; 30 percent 
claimed to be self supporting; and the remainder indicated that 
one or more persons besides themselves was dependent upon them 
for financial support. Fifty-five percent of the men and 71 percent 
of the women indicated that no one, including themselves, was 
dependent on them for financial support, while men were more 
likely to have one or more persons dependent on them for sup- 
port. Forty-eight percent of the machine operators indicated that 
three or more persons were dependent on them for financial sup- 
port, as compared with seven percent for the total student 
population. 

Some 25 percent of the students in the survey indicated that 
they needed help in finding a job to help with expenses. Machine 
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operators (58 percent) and heavy equipment operators (38 per- 
cent) were more likely than other students in the survey to indi- 
cate that they needed help in finding a job; while nursing stu- 
dents (9 percent) were less likely to desire such help. Several of 
the written comments regarding this question will be presented 
here, not because they are considered to be representative of any 
specific population, but because they illustrate the needs and 
concerns of some individual students : 

* * * 

Although I had originally planned to work while in 
school, I have the chance to spend the morning 
hours with my daughter, so I do. 

* ♦ * 

I've looked for a part-time job, but without trans- 
portation it seems impossible. 

* # * 

I signed up for the Work-Study Program here in 
school but I never heard anything about getting 
help to find a job. 

* # * 

A job would ease the drain on my checking account. 

* # * 

I think I would, but I have had jobs offered but 
can't decide. 

* * * 

About 40 percent of the students in the survey did not have 
a job at the time the questionnaire was administered, while about 
34 percent worked 20 or more hours per week. Eleven percent of 
the women and 42 percent of the men indicated that they were 
now working 20 or more hours per week. 

Students were asked how they found their job, if they had 
one now. Eighteen percent of the students in the survey indicated 
that they had a job before they enrolled in the Area school. Six- 
teen percent indicated that a friend or relative told them about 
the job which they had. Nineteen percent of the men and eight 
percent of the women indicated that a friend or relative told them 
about their present job, while 21 percent of the men and 11 per- 
cent of the women indicated that they had a job before they 
enrolled in the school. In response to this question, some students 
wrote in the comment, “I found it myself," while others described 
briefly how they went about finding a job. 

Question 22 asked : “How much trouble are you having getting 
enough money to make it through this school?" Forty-four per- 
cent stated that they were having no trouble at all getting 
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enough money to make it through school; while 39 percent 
marked the response, “It's a little hard, hut I’m making it O.K.” 
Less than three percent of the students in the survey indicated 
that financial difficulties were so severe as to be likely to cause 
them to discontinue their course of study. 

Question 22 was subjected to chi square analysis and yielded 
four statistically significant differences. Female students as com- 
pared to men students were more likely to indicate that they were 
having no difficulty; while the men indicated that it was hard 
but they could do it. Clerical and secretarial students also tended 
to indicate that they were having no difficulty as compared to the 
expression of some difficulty by the total student population. 
Nurses, however, tended to be having somewhat more difficulty 
than the total student population. 

In response to this question, a nursing student wrote : 

# # # 

I would like a job to help pay back my folks if pos- 

sible. They say I don’t have to but I want to. . . . 

MY parents pay for school, but I do need more 
spending money. 

* * * 

A married man wrote this comment : 

Working caused me to miss a lot of school. Being on 
a 40 hour a week shift it was hard but had to work 
to pay bills. 

* * * 

Question 23 asked: “If you had known before coming here 
that it would cost as much as it does, would you have come any- 
way?” Seventy percent of the students in the survey indicated 
that they definitely would have come anyway if they had known 
how much it cost. This question implies the possibility that the 
costs of attending the school might be higher than anticipated 
by the student before he enrolled. Some of the students wrote 
comments which indicated that, in their opinion, at least, the 
costs of attending school were not higher than anticipated: 

* # * 

It really doesn’t cost that much. 

# * * 

I didn't think it was expensive at all. I thought the 
charge was rather small. 

* * * 

I knew how much it cost. 

* * * 
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Discussion 

The data on Financial Information suggests that finances are 
not a major obstacle for most students attending Area schools. 
However, certain student needs emerge from the information 
presented. For example, one quarter of the students in the sur- 
vey indicated that they needed assistance in finding a part-time 
job to help pay expenses. 

The 1968-1970 brochure for Minnesota’s Area Vocational 
Technical Schools indicates that four kinds of financial help are 
available to students in the Area schools. These are part-time 
employment, work-study, student loans, and the 6.1. Education 
Act. Regarding part-time employment, the brochure makes this 
statement : 

There may be opportunities for part-time employ- 
ment in the various communities. Students may re- 
ceive help to find part-time jobs by contacting the 
area school director. 

Moreover, federal monies were made available under the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 to assist states in providing 
part-time employment to youths who need the salary from such 
employment in order to continue their vocational training on a 
full-time basis (Anderson, et al., 1968, p. 8). More recently, 
Public Law 90-576, passed by the Congress on October 16, 1968, 
and entitled “Vocational Education Amendments of 1968,” re- 
peats this emphasis clearly (p. 1) : 

It is the purpose of this title to authorize Federal 
grants to States to assist them to . . . provide part- 
time employment to youths who need the earnings 
from such employment to continue their vocational 
training on a full-time basis. . . . 

Provision is also made under the Vocational Education Amend- 
ments of 1968 for the development of a work-study program for 
vocational students (p. 26). Enrollment under this work-study 
program is to be furnished only to those full-time enrollees in vo- 
cational education who are “in need of the earnings,” who meet 
the age requirements, and who are “capable, in the opinion of 
the appropriate school authorities, of maintaining good standing 
in his vocational educational program while employed under the 
work-study program.” 

The Area schools in Minnesota do assist some students in 
finding part-time employment. However, it would appear that 
students desire additional assistance in this respect, and that 
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greater efforts can be made in providing part-time employment 
for some students and work-study opportunities for others. 

A number of student services are involved in providing 
assistance to students who need financial help through part- 
time employment. With regard to the work-study program, the 
school is charged with the responsibility of identifying those 
students in need of earnings and capable of maintaining a good 
standing in their program while employed under work-study. In 
addition, the guidance and counseling functions of the Area school 
can contribute to the identification or development of kinds of 
employment which are most likely to provide a beneficial voca- 
tional experience, thus providing a desirable bonus over and 
above monetary gain alone. 

Responses of students in the survey indicated that one third 
of the students were working 20 or more hours per week. Most 
of the Area schools in Minnesota require that students attend 
class for six hours per day for a total of 30 hours per week. Thus, 
a full-time student who is working 20 hours per week is normally 
committed to a schedule that requires 50 hours of his time per 
week, plus any additional time which may be required for study 
outside of school. A student who is working 40 hours per week 
is likewise committed for 70 hours per week, plus any study time 
which may be required. The schedule which a student is able to 
handle will vary from person to person. However, it is likely that 
for some students, the quality of their educational experience 
will decrease when employment consumes too large an amount 
of their committed time. 

The question of recommended limits to outside employment 
for full-time students is of relevance to the educational program 
in the Area schools and additional research on this subject is 
needed. The Vocational Educational Amendments of 1968 (p. 26) 
states that under the work-study program, no student shall be 
employed for more than fifteen hours in any week in which the 
classes in which he is enrolled are in session. This may also rep- 
resent a desirable limit for most students who have part-time 
employment not covered by work-study. However, the amount of 
time a student is able to spend in outside employment may well 
bear a relationship to his specific abilities, his physical health 
and stamina, and his family and other responsibilities. These 
factors may be found to be relevant to the success and satisfac- 
tion which a student experiences in his course of studies in an 
Area school. 

There is no charge for tuition an any of the Area schools of 
Minnesota to persons who begin study before their 21st birthday 
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and who are residents of the state. Thus, for approximately 85 
percent of the students in the survey, tuition in the Area school 
is free. However, only about half of the students in the survey 
indicated that they were living with their parents. For many 
students, then, expenses such as room, board, clothing, transpor- 
tation, books and equipment, and personal needs must be con- 
sidered. Nearly one half of the students indicated that they were 
having no trouble getting enough money to make it through 
school. For the others, who appear to be having some difficulty, 
various kinds of assistance might be offered. For example, some 
students might benefit from learning to plan a personal budget, 
while others may need more direct help in the way of scholar- 
ships, loans, or assistance in finding part-time employment. 

SCHOOL INFORMATION 
Questions 24-31 

Table 7, Appendix A, gives the number and percent of all 
students in the survey who marked each response concerning 
School Information. Appendix B presents the listing of observ- 
able differences of ten percent or more between male and female 
students. Appendix C presents the listing of observable differ- 
ences of ten percent or more between the responses of students 
in the eight selected occupational programs and those of the total 
student population. 

Two questions in the section on School Information were sub- 
jected to chi square analysis. They are questions 27 and 30. Chi 
square values for these questions are presented in Appendix D. 
For these two questions, no observable differences will be pre- 
sented in the text of this report which are not also statistically 
significant. However, differences of less than ten percent which 
are statistically significant, will sometimes be presented to aid 
in the interpretation of these questions. 

Question 24 asked : “How did you find out about this school ? 
Mark all which apply.” The most frequently marked response to 
this question was : “A high school counselor suggested it to me,” 
with 41 percent of the students in the survey marking this re- 
sponse. Thirty-five percent of the students indicated that friends 
or relatives had told them about the school, and 31 percent indi- 
dicated that they had found out about it by themselves. Nurses 
(49 percent) were more likely than either all women (28 per- 
cent) or all students questioned (35 percent) to indicate that 
friends and relatives had told them about the school; while 
machine operators (21 percent) were less likely than other stu- 
dents to mark this item. Forty-five percent of the machine opera- 
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tors indicated that the State Employment Agency had recom- 
mended the school as compared with four pei cent for the total 
student population. 

In their written comments, students indicated other ways in 
which they had found out about the school : 

* * * 

I found out about it from Career Day when I was 

a junior in High School. 

$ % 

I believe that I heard it on T.V. first. 

* * * 

Youth Opportunity Center. 

* * * 

I read the advertisement in the paper. 

* * * 

I applied to another school after it was full and 

they told me to try here. 

* * * 

More than half of the students had visited the school before 
enrolling. When they visited the school, 32 percent talked with 
the Director or Assistant Director, 24 percent talked with an 
instructor, and 20 percent talked with a counselor. Nurses (40 
percent) were less likely than either all women (50 percent) or 
all students (56 percent) to have visited the school before en- 
rolling. Fifty-eight percent of the heavy equipment operators 
and 45 percent of the machine operators talked with a counselor 
when they visited the school, while only 9 percent of the nurses 
did so. In addition, 45 percent of the heavy equipment operators, 
but only nine percent of the machine operators, indicated that 
they talked with an instructor when they visited the school. 

Many responses were marked in answer to Question 27 : “What 
is there about this school that makes it a good school for you? 
Mark all which apply.” Most frequently marked was (0) “Here 
we study only what we need to know, not things like poetry and 
history” (58 percent), followed closely by (8) “There is no 
charge for tuition here” (56 percent), and (2) “If you go here, 
you can get a job when you finish” (44 percent). Two responses 
were marked very infrequently by the students: (5) “They have 
a good extra-curricular program here” (five percent), and (6) 
“They have a good schedule of social events here” (four percent) . 
The fact that so few students marked these responses might be 
interpreted to indicate that extra-curricular and social activities 
are not available to students in many or perhaps most of the Area 
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schools, However, it is also possible either that these services 
exist but that students are not aware of them or taking ad- 
vantage of them, or else that other items in the question seemed 
more important to the students. 

Each response of Question 27 was subject to chi square analy- 
sis, and for responses (2), (4), (5), and (9), no statistically 
significant differences were found. Response (0) “Here we study 
only what we need to know, not things like poetry and history,” 
was marked more frequently by secretarial students (65 per- 
cent) , and less frequently by practical nurses and cosmetologists 
(each 47 percent) than by the total student population (58 per- 
cent). Hoyt (1968B) had identified this response as typical of 
the specialty oriented student and indicated that 50 percent or 
more of the students in any group to which he had administered 
his questionnaire always marked this response. It is interesting 
to note, then, that two groups in this survey fall slightly below 
the 50 percent figure. However, Hoyt offered only six alternatives 
for the question in which this item appears, while ten were 
offered in this survey, which may account for the slight differ- 
ence which exists. 

Response (1) “Here they have the equipment the other 
schools just don’t have,” was marked more frequently by men 
(42 percent) than by women (33 percent). Heavy equipment 
operators (75 percent) and electronics students (47 percent) 
marked this response more frequently than did the total student 
population (39 percent) ; while nurses (11 percent) and cosme- 
tologists (21 percent) marked it less frequently. Response (3) 
“Here the instructors know what they are talking about,” was 
marked more frequently by men (43 percent) than by women (32 
percent), with clerical (24 percent) and secretarial students (28 
percent) each marking it less frequently than the total student 
population (40 percent) . 

Response (6) “They have a good schedule of social events 
here,” was chosen by only four percent of the total student 
population and by one percent of the electronics students, but by 
nine percent of the clerical students. Response (7) “It’s close to 
home,” was marked more frequently by women (44 percent) than 
by men (34 percent). Secretarial (46 percent) and nursing stu- 
dents (47 percent) marked it more frequently than did the total 
student population (37 percent) ; while machine and heavy equip- 
ment operators (each 12 percent) marked it less frequently. 

Response (8) “There is no charge for tuition here,” was 
chosen by 60 percent of the women, and by 54 percent of the men. 
This is perhaps a reflection of the fact that more of the men were 
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Eighteen percent of the henc V Ubject to tuition costs. 

n J a< ^ 11 J 1 J e . operators, and 69 percent of the 

saiKs.s,f^tsr~- “ “ « 

Many of the written comments of the students for thi<* «„*« 

Xr^l^aTo?^ ^ 33 T ht be 

umavoraoie. several of the comments are presented here: 

* * * 

You can take the same courses offered in a two- 
year college m one year. 

* * * 

Sg V here d m generaI ed * in colle ^ e - Studying draft- 

* * # 

L! lke t 1 he way the school is run so smoothly and 

It's so clean and neat. 

* * * 

Why don’t they treat us like adults instead of 
children. Even the washrooms are marked “BOYS” 
and GIRLS . 

♦ * * 

Machines are shot. Unqualified instructors. 

* * * 

No other school would accept me at my age or 
marital status. 

* * * 

Interesting no other clases [sic] like history. 

* * * 

Machinist and this was the only 
school that I thought would give me a good job in 
the future. Because of former students who gradu- 

trade and StiH making a good living from this 

* * * 

Our class is small enough to get extra help if 
necessary. H 

* * * 

You get taught tech, knowledge that isn’t available 
except as an apprentice. 

* * * 

, f® ur « ue s«ons pertained to study habits, quality of hiirh 
school preparation, and ability to learn in the courses tl T 
dents were takmg. Question 28 asked whether or not the stodent 
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had to study after school in order to keep up with his classwork. 
Thirty-four percent of the students indicated that they some- 
times studied after school, but not often, while 46 percent indi- 
cated that they usually or always studied after school. 

A large number of observable differences between groups 
were found for Question 28. Twenty-two percent of the men, but 
only four percent of the women responded that they did all of 
their work at the school. Each of the selected occupational pro- 
grams responded in the direction indicated by the predominant 
sex in their program except for the electronics students, only 9 
percent of whom stated that they did all of their studying at 
school. Thirteen percent of the men and 25 percent of the women 
stated that they always had to study after school. The occupa- 
tional programs tended to follow the pattern for their own sex 
on this response, too, with the extremes being heavy equipment 
(zero) and nursing (50 percent). Sixteen percent of the electron- 
ics students marked this response which was identical with that 
for the total student population. 

Thirty-two percent of the students thought that their high 
school education had prepared them “very well” for the things 
they were studying now, and 45 percent felt that their high 
school education had prepared them “fairly well.” However, 45 
percent of the secretarial students thought that their high school 
education had prepared them “very well” for their present 
studies, and 56 percent of the clerical students and 32 percent of 
the cosmetologists thought that they had been prepared “fairly 
well.” Thirty-eight percent of the heavy equipment operators 
thought that their high school education had been poor prepara- 
tion for their present studies, as compared with 21 percent for 
the total student population. 

A few student comments which express individual attitudes 
towards their high school preparation are presented here : 

* * * 

My high school subjects would have helped much 
more, but I didn’t study enough. 

* * * 

I took all college courses in high school. 

* * * 

My school didn’t have good counseling. I didn’t take 
right classes. 

* * * 

I probably could have been better prepared for a 
course like this if I had finished high school. 

* * # 
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I never attended high school but my lifelong inter- 
est in this area has motivated me to do reading on 
it and my work experience has helped me. 

* * # 

There are some courses I wish I would have taken 
in high school — more math, physics. 

* * # 

Question 30 asked “What things do you find that are especial- 
ly hard for you to do in the courses you are taking? Mark all 
which apply.” Twenty-nine percent of the students found math 
especially difficult, and 22 percent had difficulty in explaining 
themselves to others, but 44 percent indicated that none of the 
work was especially hard. This question has ten discreet re- 
sponses, each of which was subjected to chi square analysis. 
Although eleven observable differences of ten percent or more 
were found for this question, there are 35 statistically significant 
differences for the same question. 

Math was difficult for machinist (30 percent) and clerical stu- 
dents (33 percent) , but not for the cosmetologists (two percent) . 
Electronics students (15 percent) indicated some difficulty with 
reading, while secretarial students (five percent) had very little. 
Writing answers to questions was more difficult for electronics 
students (16 percent) and nurses (15 percent), than for the total 
student population (10 percent). Women (29 percent) were more 
likely than men (19 percent) to indicate that they were having 
difficulty in explaining what they wanted to say, and on this skill, 
machinist (13 percent), clerical (35 percent), secretarial (28 per- 
cent) and nursing students (33 percent) all followed the trend 
for their own sex. Understanding the technical language was 
more of a problem for women (18 percent) than for men (11 per- 
cent). Machinists (seven percent) had less difficulty than the 
total student population (13 percent) with technical language, 
while electronics students (18 percent) and nurses (23 percent) 
had more. 

Men (seven percent) found layout and drawing more difficult 
than did women (two percent) and students in all eight selected 
occupational programs tended to follow this trend. Women (six 
percent) had more difficulty than men (three percent) with hand 
skills, with secretarial students (eight percent) and cosmetolo- 
gists (16 percent) marking this response more frequently than 
the total student population (four percent). Men (46 percent) 
were more likely than women (40 percent) to indicate that none 
of the work was especially hard. This opinion was shared by the 
heavy equipment operators (68 percent) and the cosmetologists 
(55 percent). However, electronics (36 percent), clerical (36 per- 
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cent), and nursing students (34 percent) were less likely than 
the total student population (44 percent) to indicate that none of 
the work was especially hard. 

Student comments regarding this question include the fol- 
lowing statements : 

* * * 

Understanding the technical language because I 
don’t sometimes get what they want by the ques- 
tions. 

# # # 

Keeping interested for 6 hours. 

* * * 

I would need to study no matter what I did but 
this does not seem unreasonably difficult. 

* * * 

A male student, who indicated that he worked more than 50 
hours a week, made this comment regarding things he consid- 
ered especially difficult : 

* * * 

Getting to school on time staying Awake in school. 

* # * 

It is interesting to speculate as to why women (29 percent) 
should be more likely than men (19 percent) to indicate that 
they were having difficulty in explaining themselves, since a 
superiority in verbal ability is frequently attributed to females. 
Tyler (1965) discusses the consistent differences in verbal ability 
which appears in psychological studies of males and females (p. 
244) : 



From infancy to adulthood, females express them- 
selves in words more readily and skillfully than 
males. Throughout the grades and high school, they 
obtain higher scores on verbal sections of intelli- 
gence tests and do better work in English courses. 

Why, then, should “explaining what I want to say” be especially 
hard for almost 80 percent of the women in this survey ? 

One plausible explanation is that, while women in the survey 
may perhaps possess superior verbal ability as compared with 
men in the survey, they are more likely to show concern for how 
they express themselves and, hence, to mark this item. It would 
appear that on this item, it is not a lack of ability which is at 
issue, but rather the relative importance of that ability to the 
individual student. Thus, when 18 percent of the machinists 
and 28 percent of the secretarial students marked this item, we 
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assume, not that machinists have more ability in explaining 
themselves, but rather that they show less concern regarding it. 

An explanation such as this would tend to fit in with certain 
of the responses to other items in Question 30 regarding things 
that seemed “especially hard” for students in the survey; there 
seems to be a tendency for students to indicate as difficult those 
skills which are of some relevance to their program of study. 
Machinists, for example, were sometimes concerned with math, 
cosmetologists with hand skills, and electronics and nursing stu- 
dents with learning the technical language. Certain of the re- 
sponses to this question may perhaps be best explained, then, 
not as indicating the actual amount of ability which the student 
possesses, or even the difficulty of the subject matter, but rather 
as an expression of the relative importance of that skill to the 
student and the concern which he may have regarding his per- 
formance of that skill. 

Question 31 asked: “How do you judge your own ability to 
learn in your classes ?” Seventy-three percent of the students in 
the survey judged their own ability to learn as “average.” For 
the selected populations under consideration, between 76 and 80 
percent of each population, except one, saw themselves as average 
in their ability to learn in class. The one exception was the heavy 
equipment operators, 45 percent of whom saw their ability to 
learn as “high,” with the other 55 percent indicating that they 
thought their abilities were average. 

The specified requirements for entrance into the program of 
Heavy Equipment Operation and Maintenance are the physical 
capability for handling the equipment and mechanical aptitude. 
A high school course in Industrial Arts is helpful, but not re- 
quired. No stated requirements are set as to intellectual ability. 
Two thirds of the heavy equipment operators in this survey in- 
dicated that none of the work was especially hard, and, thus, 
their tendency to rate their ability to learn as high may be more 
a function of the content of the course than an accurate rating 
of their own ability. 

SOCIAL AND RECREATIONAL 
Questions 32-37 

Table 8, Appendix A, gives the number and percent of all 
students in the survey who marked each response concerning 
Social and Recreational information. Appendix B presents the 
listing of observable differences of ten percent or more between 
male and female students. Appendix C presents the listing of 
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observable differences of ten percent or more between the re- 
sponses of students in the eight selected occupational programs 
and those of the total student population. None of the Questions 
regarding social and recreational information were subjected to 
statistical analysis. 



Presentation of Data 

More than half of the students (55 percent) thought that 
there was a friendly relationship among the students in their 
school. Machine operators (73 percent) were more likely than 
the total student population to indicate that they thought there 
was a friendly relationship among the students ; while the prac- 
tical nurses (44 percent) were less likely to mark this response. 

Forty-one percent of the students in the survey indicated 
that “all” of their instructors knew them well. Thirty-three per- 
cent of the women and 44 percent of the men marked this re- 
sponse, with machine operators (76 percent) and cosmetologists 
(64 percent) marking this response more frequently than other 
students in the survey. Thirty-four percent of the total student 
population indicated that “most” of their instructors- knew them 
well, with clerical (51 percent) and secretarial (47 percent) stu- 
dents being more likely to mark this response. Thirteen percent 
of all students in the survey indicated that about half of their 
instructors knew them well and that about half didn’t, while 
eleven percent indicated that most of their instructors didn’t 
know them very well. 



A few of the student comments regarding this 
presented here : 



* * * 



question 



are 



Knows us by name and face but does not under- 
stand us. 

* * * 

We only have one instructor. 



* * * 

They know us as well as could be expected. 

* * * 

He thinks he does, but I don’t let him know me. 

* * * 

Fifty-nine percent of all students in the survey indicated that 
their close friends did not attend their school, while about half of 
the students indicated that their close friends lived in the town 
or area in which the school was located. Clerical students (48 
percent) were less likely than the total student population to 
indicate that their close friends did not attend their school; 
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while the nurses (78 percent) marked this response more fre- 
quently than other students. Sixty-seven percent of the machine 
operators and 88 percent of the heavy equipment operators indi- 
cated that their close friends lived in their home town rather 
than the area in which the school was located. This compares to 
46 percent for the total student population, while only 83 percent 
of the electronics students marked this response. 

Question 34 asked : “What kinds of activities would you like 
to see provided by the school or the town in which you are now 
living? Mark all which apply." In answer to this question, about 
half of the students in the survey marked the responses “Recrea- 
tional sports" (50 percent) and “Dances" (45 percent), while 
some 38 percent indicated that they would like to have compe- 
titive sports and 34 percent requested movies. 

Women (55 percent) were more likely than men (41 percent) 
to indicate that they would like to have dances, and cosmetology 
(63 percent), clerical (59 percent), and secretarial students (56 
percent) all marked this response more frequently than other 
students. Women (58 percent) were more likely than men (47 
percent) to indicate that they would like recreational sports. 
Heavy equipment operators (63 percent) and nurses (61 percent) 
marked this response more frequently than did the total student 
population. Men (43 percent) were more likely than women (25 
percent) to indicate a desire for competitive sports. 

Women (31 percent) were more likely than men (19 percent) 
to indicate that they would like to have clubs, with the responses 
of clerical (35 percent) and secretarial students (36 percent) 
being typical of this trend. The same trend held for a student 
newspaper. Twenty-four percent of the women and eleven per- 
cent of the men marked this response, with clerical and secre- 
tarial students (each 29 percent) being the most likely to mark 
this response. Students of cosmetology (28 percent) were more 
likely to indicate that they would like to have a yearbook, as 
compared to 15 percent for the total student population. 

Suggestions and comments regarding social and recreational 
events include the following : 

♦ * * 

Provide a recreational center where you can dance 

or pK> pool — ping pong etc. 

* * * 

A supervised dragstrip. 

* * * 

A club for those interested in cars. 

* * * 
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None I came Here to Study and Learn Not a Sunday 
School Picnic. 

* * * 

Singing and musical get togethers. 

* * * 

Bowling. 

* * * 

None since I’ve got two children to keep me busy. 

* * * 

I can ? t ask for more than what is provided. 

^ 

We have all these things. 

* * * 



Discussion 

In the preceding section of this monograph, the question was 
raised as to whether or not the Area schools were providing 
enough social and recreational opportunities for their students. 
The responses to Question 33 are perhaps the best available mea- 
sure as to whether or not students thought that sufficient activi- 
ties were available in the school and in the town in which they 
were living. Forty-seven percent of the students in the survey in- 
dicated that there was always something to do in their spare time. 
Thirty percent indicated that some social and recreational activi- 
ties were available, but that they wished there were more ; 64 per- 
cent of the machine operators marked this response. Twenty-two 
percent of the students in the survey indicated that there was 
never anything to do in their spare time, with 38 percent of the 
heavy equipment operators marking this response. 

Thus, it would appear that, while about half of the students 
always had something to do in their spare time, the other half 
never had anything to do, or wished that there were more ac- 
tivities. It would seem then, that the school and the local com- 
munity were providing recreational activities to a larger degree 
than might have been supposed from an examination of the data 
iu the preceding section, but that consideration might be given 
to the possibility of increasing efforts in this direction. Further 
study, not included in this survey, might perhaps indicate that 
this need was greater for schools located in small towns, rather 
than for metropolitan schools. It is also possible that students 
who are now living away from home, as, for example, the heavy 
equipment operators, are more in need of planned recreational 
activities than are students who live at home. These are possi- 
bilities that each school might explore individually in terms of 
its own program and student population. 
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It should be noted that for Question 34, which asked the kinds 
of activities that students would like to see provided for them, 
that the women in the survey were more likely to mark the item 
than were the men, on every item except ‘Intramural activities” 
and “Competitive sports.” However, for Question 33, which asked 
whether enough recreational activities were provided, women 
showed a slight tendency (52 percent vs. 45 percent) to be more 
likely than the men to indicate that they always had something 
to do in their spare time. These differences are relatively small. 
However, they would tend to indicate that women may be more 
concerned as to whether social and recreational activities are 
available, as well as to be sightly more skillful in providing 
themselves with spare time activities. If this is an accurate 
interpretation of the data, it suggests the possibility of recruiting 
women as volunteers from among the student body to plan and 
carry through certain of the social and recreational activities of 
the school, as it appears that women are not only more interested 
in seeing that such activities take place, but also that they may 
have a larger number of usable suggestions for social activities. 

Only ten percent of the students in the survey responded 
“Yes” to question 36: “Do most of your close friends attend this 
school ?” This response, together with other responses examined 
in this survey tend to indicate that some methods must be de- 
vised in order for students to become acquainted with one 
another in other than a classroom situation. One way that this 
can be done, of course, is through social activities. Architect 
Richard Jones (1969) has suggested another means of encour- 
aging interaction between students : 

Historically, probably the greatest lack in the de- 
velopment of buildings for vocational education is 
in the realm of gathering places for the students — 
public places where they can spend their free time 
socializing, relaxing, or just “hanging around.” The 
space need not be grand, but it does need to be 
existent. This is the space that is long remembered 
by the student after he leaves school. It is remi- 
niscent of the village square. 

Area schools should consider the importance of providing space 
within their buildings for students to congregate in an informal 
fashion. When new buildings are designed, this space can be 
planned into the structure of the building, and those schools 
which are using buildings that perhaps were built for some other 
purpose than an Area school should consider the importance of 
designating an area within the building as a meeting place for 
students. 



CAREER PLANS 

Questions 38-52 

Table 9, Appendix A, gives the number and percent of all 
students in the survey who marked each response concerning 
Career Plans. Appendix B presents the listing of observable dif- 
ferences of ten percent or more between male and female stu- 
dents. Appendix C presents the listing of observable differences 
of ten percent or more between the responses of the students in 
the eight selected occupational programs and those of the total 
student population. 

Four questions in the section on Career Plans were subjected 
to chi square analysis. They are questions 38, 43, 49, and 50. 
For these four questions, no observable differences will be pre- 
sented in the text of this report which are not also statistically 
significant. However, differences of less than ten percent which 
are statistically significant, will sometimes be presented to aid in 
the interpretation of these questions. 

The section on Career Plans was the longest section in the 
questionnaire and attempted to gain a variety of information 
from the students. Students were asked questions relating to the 
difficulty of occupational choice, their sources of information 
about the training program in which they were enrolled, their 
satisfaction with career choice and training program, their esti- 
mate of the probability of finishing the program and finding 
employment, and whether or not parents and spouses approved 
of their choice. 

Presentation of Data 

Question 38 asked: “How much trouble have had in choos- 
ing a definite area of training?” The responses indicated that 
40 percent of the students had experienced “some” difficulty in 
choosing an area of training, and twelve percent had “a great 
deal” of trouble ; while nine percent marked the response “I still 
haven’t decided.” The remainder, or approximately 38 percent of 
the students indicated that they had “very little” trouble in 
choosing a definite area of training. 

This question was submitted to the chi square analysis and 
five statistically significant differences were found. Although the 
responses to this question were considered to be on a continuum, 
and the chi square for each population was calculated as a unit, 
the results can best be interpreted by inspecting the specific 
responses for each of the five populations for which a statisti- 
cally significant difference was found. The men tended to have 
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slightly more trouble than the women in choosing a career. 
Thirteen percent of the men and nine percent of the women indi- 
cated that they had a great deal of trouble ; while 37 percent of 
the men and 40 percent of the women said that they had very 
little trouble in choosing a definite area of training. Seventeen 
percent of the electronics students indicated that they had a 
great deal of trouble, as compared to 12 percent for the total 
student population. Fifty-one percent of the clerical students 
indicated that they had some trouble, as compared to 40 percent 
for the total student population. Only 26 percent of the clerical 
students indicated that they had very little trouble, as compared 
to 38 percent for the total student population. However, 70 per- 
cent of the nurses and 58 percent of the cosmetologists indicated 
that they had very little trouble in choosing a career. 

A few of the students’ comments on this question give addi- 
tional information regarding career choice : 

* * * 

My disability made a selection difficult. 

* * * 

There were only two courses I could get into when 
I came so I did not have much choice. 

* $ 

Being my desired course was filled up I took some- 
thing instead of sitting around. 

* * * 

Should have had counselor in high school — more 
subjects to do in what your intrested [sic] in. 

* $ * 

Although over half of the students in the survey had ex- 
perienced difficulty to some extent with career choice, 94 percent 
of the students indicated that they had not changed courses 
since enrolling in an Area school. Moreover, 75 percent of the 
students in the survey indicated that they did not plan on chang- 
ing courses in the future, and an additional 14 percent indicated 
that their school does not permit course changes. Female stu- 
dents (84 percent) were more likely than male students (72 per- 
cent) to indicate that they did not plan on changing courses, 
with secretarial students (87 percent) being more likely than 
any of the other selected occupational groups to mark this re- 
sponse. A male student made this comment : 

* * * 

If you change courses the draft will get you and 
hello Viet Nam. 

* * * ' 
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Question 43 asked “How definite is your present choice of 
occupation ?” Thirty-five percent of the students in the survey 
said that their present choice was “very” definite, while another 
46 percent said that it was “fairly” definite. This question was 
submitted to chi square analysis and four statistically significant 
differences were found. Women were more likely than men to in- 
dicate that their choice was very definite (39 percent vs 34 per- 
cent), while men were slightly more likely to indicate that their 
choice was fairly definite or somewhat indefinite. Seventy-seven 
percent of the practical nurses, and 60 percent of the heavy equip- 
ment operators, but only 23 percent of the clerical students, in- 
dicated that their occupational choice was very definite. 

Question 42 asked “Where did you receive informatior about 
the training program you are in? Mark all which apply.” Forty- 
two percent of the students in the survey had received informa- 
tion about their training program from a high school counselor, 
38 percent from reading about it, and 33 percent from friends 
and relatives. In response to this question, 51 percent of the 
women and 33 percent of the men indicated that they had ob- 
tained information by reading about it. The students in each of 
the selected occupational programs tended to follow the trend 
for their sex on this response, with machine operators (18 per- 
cent) being the lowest for the men, and practical nurses (59 
percent) being 1 the highest for the women. Heavy equipment 
operators (55 percent), clerical students (58 percent), and cos- 
metologists (56 percent) were higher than the total student popu- 
lation (42 percent) in indicating that they had received informa- 
tion from a high school counselor. Machine operators (30 per- 
cent) were more likely than the total student population (20 per- 
cent) to indicate that the vocational counselor at the Area school 
had given them information, while nursing and cosmetology 
students (each 51 percent) were more likely than the total stu- 
dent population (33 percent) to indicate that friends and rela- 
tives had told them about it. 



Question 41 asked: “How much did you know about you 
present training program before you started it?” Twenty-on 
percent of the students in the survey indicated that they kne\ 
quite a bit about it, 53 percent that they knew a little bit bu 
reaHy not very much, and 25 percent that they didn’t know muc] 
about it before they began the program. It would appear tha 
the nursing students were better informed than students in th 
other populations under consideration, since 42 percent of th 
practical nurses indicated that they knew quite a bit about thei 
present training program before they enrolled in it. 
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Students were asked how satisfied they were with the train- 
ing program in which they were enrolled. Fifty-five percent of 
the students in the survey indicated that they were very satis- 
fied ; 41 percent marked the response “It's not too bad, but I 
guess it could be better in some ways/' and four percent indi- 
cated that they were very dissatisfied. However, 72 percent of 
the nursing students indicated that they were very satisfied with 
their training program. 

Some of the comments to this question appear to have been 
written by students who were somewhat dissatisfied with their 

program: 

* * * 

Could use newer equipment and tools, more re- 
search, more room, instead of surplus equipment. 

* * # 

The course should be longer for better detailed 
study instead of rushing through. 

* * * 

The basic program is good, but there is a shortage 
of equipment. 

* * * 

The instructor can’t teach very well. 

* * * 

Students were asked whether they thought they would enjoy 
working on the job which they were planning to enter. Eighty- 
one percent of the students in the survey replied in the affirma- 
tive, while only three percent gave a negative reply ; 16 percent 
answered “Maybe" to this question. However, 98 percent of the 
nursing students marked the affirmative response : “Yes, I think 
I will like it a lot." An electronics student made this comment : 

* * * 

I better after going to school and all of that stuff. 

* * * 

Other student comments include these : 

* * * 

I think after I'm working in this field a few months 

I will come to enjoy it. 

* * * 

I have found that I enjoy some parts of study more 
than others, therefore when Fm on the job, I enjoy 
doing some things more than others. 

# * * 

Sixty-one percent of the students in the survey thought their 
chances of finishing the course in which they were enrolled were 
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“excellent,” and another 29 percent thought they they were 
“good.” Eighty-three percent of the heavy equipment operators 
and 79 percent of the secretarial students, but only 54 percent of 
the nurses, indicated that they thought their chances of finishing 
the course were excellent. Some of the men in the survey made 
written comments regarding the effect of military obligations 
upon their plans for finishing the course : 

* # # 

Unless I get drafted first but I would like to finish 
before that. 

* # # 

I plan to last out this year but I will be joining the 
Navy quite soon ... I won’t be here the second 
year. 

* * * 

Question 49 asked: “If you could be doing just as you wished 
ten or twelve years from now, would you be doing the job you 
are now preparing for?” Forty-six percent of the students in the 
survey responded “Yes” to this question, 15 percent responded 
“No” and 38 percent marked the response “Unsure.” Each re- 
sponse to this question was submitted to chi square analysis and 
twelve statistically significant differences were found. Men (47 
percent) were more likely than women (42 percent) to respond 
“Yes” to this question. Fifty-five percent of the electronics stu- 
dents and 75 percent of the nursing students answered this ques- 
tion in the affirmative, while only 28 percent of the clerical and 
secretarial students did so. Clerical and secretarial students (each 
48 percent) were more likely than other students in the survey 
to mark “Unsure” to this response, while the practical nurses 
(19 percent) were less likely to mark it. 



In response to this question, an engaged girl made this 
statement : 



* * * 



I would like to work awhile, have a family and start 
working again later on. 



* * * 

Other student comments concerning this question include the 
following: 

* * ♦ 

In this world things change a T ot in ten or twelve 
years. 

* * * 

I would go to college, and be teaching by that time. 

• • * 
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Along with advancements in the same field. 

* * * 

Yes but at higher level. 

* * * 

I plan to get a Civil Engineering degree at college. 

* * * 

Question 50 asked the student how hard he thought it would 
be to line up a job when he has finished his training. Some 79 per- 
cent of students in the survey thought that they would have little 
or rio difficulty in getting a job when their training program was 
finished. This question was subjected to statistical analysis and 
the responses were considered to be on a continuum. Six statisti- 
cally significant differences were found. Men (20 percent) were 
more likely than women (11 percent) to indicate that they al- 
ready knew where they would be working ; while women (24 per- 
cent) were more likely than men (16 percent) to indicate that 
they thought it might be somewhat difficult to line up a job. 
Machinists (23 percent) and nurses (28 percent) were more 
likely than the total student population (18 percent) to indicate 
that they already knew where they would be working. Clerical 
(38 percent) and secretarial (27 percent) students were more 
likely than the total student population (18 percent) to indicate 
that they thought it might be somewhat difficult to get a job 
when they had finished their training. Several student comments 
are presented here : 

* * * 

I don't want to go into this phase of Electronics. 

* * * 

Difficult because of the draft board, army will take 
me. 

* # * 

Everybody wants a guy to have experience and no- 
body wants to give him a chance to get some. 

* * * 

We don't really know what to expect and are very 
apprehensive. 

♦ # * 

They don't want to hire you if they know you are 

going to get drafted. 

* * * 

When asked whether their home town had opportunities for 
employment in the kind of work for which they were training, 
41 percent of the students in the survey indicated that they 
thought it did, while 36 percent indicated that it did not. Seventy- 
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two percent of the nurses, 56 percent of the cosmetologists, and 
53 percent of the heavy equipment operators responded '‘Yes” to 
this question ; while only 25 percent of the clerical and 24 percent 
of the secretarial students did so. Forty-seven percent of the 
electronics students responded “No” to this question. Thirty- 
three percent of the clerical and 34 percent of the secretarial 
students indicated that there were a few jobs, but not many in 
their home town, as compared to 22 percent for the total student 
population. 

Fifty-six percent of the students in the survey indicated that 
it would be no trouble for them to have to move out of town in 
order to find a job. Seventy-three percent of the heavy equipment 
operators, but only 42 percent of the machine operators, indi- 
cated that it would be no trouble for them to move out of town 
to find a job. Secretarial and nursing students (each 22 percent) 
were less likely than the total student population (34 percent) to 
indicate that it would cause them some trouble if they had to 
leave town to work. 

Question 47 asked whether parents approved of the student’s 
choice of training program. Seventy-six percent of the students 
in the survey indicated that their parents approved of their 
choice, but 88 percent of the nursing students indicated parental 
approval. A few students’ comments regarding parental approval 
are presented here : 

* * * 

It does not concern my parents I am my own keeper. 

* * * 

My being 35, they aren’t too concerned. 

* * * 

They want me here I don’t want to be here I want 
to be in college. 

♦ * * 

I don’t know what they think. I believe I’m old 
enough to think for myself. 

£ & £ 

A similar question was included concerning approval of wife 
or husband of choice of training program. While 83 percent 
of the students in the survey marked the response “I am not 
married,” only 36 percent of the machine operators marked this 
response. The number who indicated either that their spouse did 
not approve or was indifferent to their career choice was very 
small for all groups. Two of the written comments which ap- 
peared in response to this question are presented here : 
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* * * 

My fiance thinks it’s a wonderful program ! 



I have a girl friend. She thinks it’s great. 



An open ended question with no coded responses was included 
at the end of the section on Career Plans. It reads : “What have 
you found are some of the problems in choosing the kind of 
work that you want to do?” A few of the written responses of 
students are presented here : 

* * * 



The basic problem is a fear that I won’t succeed in 
the areas that I’d like to go into. 

* * * 

The biggest problem had to be facing it with my- 
self. I’ve always wanted to teach, but I’m learning 
to like this better. 

* * * 

I’ve found that I have to weigh my interests against 
the financial security, availability, etc. 

* * * 

The pay scale is so low that I will have a problem 
of making ends meet. It wouldn’t be quite so hard 
if I didn’t have three daughters to support. 

* * * 

I know I am qualified, but I’m afraid I’ll do some- 
thing wrong. I’m not sure if I’ll like this profession, 
and since I’ll be doing it for a long time, I'm doubt- 
ful, it is a good course though. 

* # * 

I think the hardest is the first time you go out for 
a job interview. 

* * * 

The main problem is finding a place where I want 
to work location wise. 

* * * 

If it will Interest you the rest of your life. 

* * * 

Not being able to decide for yourself and when I do 
decide my parents not going along with my de- 
cision. 

* * * 

Low on capital for farming but I’ll make it a go. 

* * * 
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I couldn’t get in the course I had planned because 
it was full when I came to sign up. 

* * * 

I am not sure I am suited mentally for the type of 
work. 

* * * 

Where you can find a job salary compared with 
other occupations climate willing. I would like to 
work out side in winter time. 

* * * 

If I will like it, does it pay good, is it dangerous, 

this such as this [sic] . 

* * * 

The decision of working for a big company as a 
“worker,” or for a small business as a “person.” 

* * * 

The Service causes a great deal of trouble. 

Discussion 

How do we evaluate the responses of students to questions 
regarding career choice? What implications do these responses 
have for persons concerned with student services in the 
Area schools of Minnesota? In what ways can students be as- 
sisted as they make vocational decisions? There are not easy 
questions, but their answers have implications for the individ- 
ual student, the school, and the community. In this section, a 
brief overview of the findings regarding student concern with 
career choice will be presented in summary fashion. Because of 
the importance of this topic, the subject of career guidance for 
all persons within the community will be discussed in greater 
detail in Chapter V. 

The Difficulty of Career Choice : A review of the responses of 
students to questions regarding vocational choice would tend to 
indicate that the process of career choice is, by any standards, a 
difficult one. Over half of the students in this survey indicated 
some degree of difficulty in making a career choice, while nine 
percent of the students, although already enrolled in a training 
program in an Area school, indicated that they were still unde- 
cided regarding career choice. About 18 percent of the students 
indicated that their present choice of occupation was either 
“somewhat” or “very” indefinite. Although the responses tended 
to indicate that men were more likely than women to experience 
difficulty in making a career choice, it should be noted that both 
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the clerical and the electronics students had expressed more 
difficulty with career choice than did the other students in the 
survey. In addition, the written responses to the open-ended 
question indicated the variety of considerations that may be of 
concern to specific individuals as they are involved in the process 
of vocational choice. 

Information About Training Programs: In this section of the 
survey, students were asked where they had received informa- 
tion about the training program in which they were enrolled. 
The response marked most frequently was “From my high school 
counselor,” with 42 percent of the students in the survey marking 
this response. This figure is considerably larger than that ob- 
tained by Hoyt (1968 B), who found that fewer than one-fourth 
of the students in his study reported that their school counselor 
had visited with them about attending a specialty school. It would 
be interesting to inquire as to those aspects of the educational 
system in Minnesota which have contributed to this greater 
awareness on the part of high school counselors regarding voca- 
tional education. In any case, it would appear that high school 
counselors are aware of the offerings of the Area schools and are 
informing students of training opportunities open to them. 

Other sources of information about the Area schools, as indi- 
cated by the responses of students in the survey, were “From 
reading about it,” 38 percent, and “From friends and relatives,” 
33 percent. These figures tend to indicate that the Area schools 
are doing an effective job of informing the general public of the 
training programs available in the Area schools. However, when 
asked how much they knew about their present training program 
before they began it, less than one-quarter of the students indi- 
cated that they knew quite a bit about it before they signed up. 
This response would tend to indicate that potential students, 
together with counselors, family, friends, and the general public, 
should continue to be supplied with information about the pro- 
grams of the Area schools. 

Indicators of Satisfaction with Training Program: Several 
questions appeared in the section on Career Plans which could 
be viewed as indicators of student satisfaction with their train- 
ing program. Although certain important areas of information 
are lacking in this survey, the general impression one gets is most 
favorable: students tend to be quite satisfied with their training 
program and their school. Such expressions of satisfaction, how- 
ever, must never become the occasion for lethargy on the part of 
those responsible for student services within the school. 

The data collected in this section indicates that only six per- 
cent of the students in the survey had changed courses since 
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being enrolled in any Area school, and that 75 percent did not 
plan on changing courses. An additional 14 percent indicated that 
their school does not permit course change. Such figures indicate 
student satisfaction. However, they can also be interpreted to 
indicate that at the present time in the Area schools of Minne- 
sota, the training which a student receives will in all probability 
be that of the course in which he began. Thus the need for skilled 
counseling before the student enrolls in a given course is empha- 
sized. 

The question which asks specifically regarding student satis- 
faction with their training program again yields favorable re- 
sults : 55 percent of the students indicated that they were “very” 
satisfied with their training program, while only four percent 
indicated that they were “very” dissatisfied. Questions regarding 
the approval of parent or spouse for the student’s choice of 
training indicates that relatives of students are clearly in favor 
of the program chosen by the student. 

In addition, 61 percent of the students in the survey indi- 
cated that they were sure that they would finish the course in 
which they were enrolled, a response that can be interpreted to 
indicate, not only satisfaction with the course, but also a genuine 
suitability of the program for the student. However, the fact 
that only six percent of the students indicated that they had 
changed courses since being enrolled in any Area school can also 
be interpreted to indicate that when a student finds that his 
course of training is unsatisfactory to him, he is more likely to 
withdraw from the school than to change to a more appropriate 
course. 

The questionnaire used in this survey was administered in 
the spring of the year. We do not know how many students had 
actually withdrawn during the school year, prior to the adminis- 
tration of the questionnaire, but we do know that course change 
had been relatively infrequent. Research is needed in order to 
determine the percentage of students who withdrew before com- 
pletion of their training program. In addition, information is 
needed as to whether either poor selection procedures, or the 
inflexibility of the program may be significant causes of student 
dropouts. 

Placement : Although 80 percent of the students in the survey 
indicated that they anticipated little or no trouble in lining up a 
job when they were finished their training, the clerical and secre- 
tarial students were more likely than other students in the survey 
to indicate that they thought that it might be difficult to find em- 
ployment. The Area schools in Minnesota take great pride in 
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placing students who successfully complete their course of train- 
Uig. The brochure “Minnesota’s Area Vocational Technical 
Schools: 1968-1970” answers this question: 



Does the school help you in finding a job? 

Yes ! The area school will assist persons in securing 
employment upon acquiring employable skills. 
Schools maintain close contacts with industry and 
the Minnesota State Employment Services. Every 
effort is made to inform students of work oppor- 
tunities which will make best use of the students’ 
capabilities. In the past, over 94 percent of the stu- 
dents available for employment have been placed 
on jobs. 



Moreover, the occupational outlook for workers in the clerical 

a wS tari ? ! is rather good (Wirtz, 1966). Anderson, et 
al. (1968) makes tb 3 statement (p. 19) : 



The clerical and kindred workers occupational 
group, which includes such common occupations as 
bookkeeper, office machine operator, secretary, and 
typist was the third largest occupational group in 
1960. It will become the largest occupational group 
in 1975 by growing 41.7 percent, adding 74,000 em- 
ployees. The number of women workers in this 
group amounts to more than two-thirds of the total. 
Despite advances in the automation of record keep- 
ing, the increased volume of records and corre- 
spondence will create a steady demand for more 
clerical workers throughout the industry. 

Thus, the concern of the secretarial and clerical students with 
regard to job placement is not in accordance with either the 
placement policies of the Area schools, or the employment out- 
look m their area of training. There is little doubt that those 
who successfully complete their training will find employment, 
and, regardless of whether or not this is of concern to these 
students at the present time, the employment outlook in the years 
to come is also favorable. These students should be informed 
regarding school policy with respect to placement, and of the 

prospects for employment for persons with their training and 
ability. 



In this section, a brief summary of the responses of students 
to questions regarding career choice has been presented. In the 
final chapter of this study, “Chapter V: Conclusions and Recom- 
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mendations,” questions regarding vocational development and 
career guidance will be treated in greater detail. It is hoped that 
the information given by students in this survey will be useful 
to the staff of Area schools as they plan that program of student 
services which will be of greatest benefit to the students within 
the school and to the community served by the school. 

SUMMARY QUESTIONS 
Questions 53-57 

Table 10, Appendix A, gives the number and percent of all 
students in the survey who marked each response to the Sum- 
mary Questions. The last five questions in the survey, questions 
53 to 57, were designated as “Summary Questions” and tend to 
summarize information obtained earlier in the survey. Appendix 
B presents the listing of observable differences of ten percent or 
more between male and female students. Appendix C presents 
the listing of observable differences of ten percent or more be- 
tween the responses of students in the eight selected occupa- 
tional programs and those of the total student population. 

. Three questions in the Summary Questions section were sub- 
jected to chi square analysis. They are questions 53, 54, and 57. 
Chi square values for these questions are presented in Appendix 
D, For these three questions, no observable differences will be 
presented in the text of this report which are not also statistically 
significant. However, differences of less than ten percent which 
are statistically significant, will sometimes be presented to aid 
in the interpretation of these questions. 

The five questions in the Summary Questions section of the 
questionnaire attempted to gather together information regard- 
ing the various needs and concerns which the student may have 
had when he first enrolled in the school and at the time the ques- 
tionnaire was administered, to identify services he had received 
from the school, and to inquire as to the kinds of student services 
which he felt should be made available. 

Programming considerations made it advisable to limit to ten 
the number of responses for any question, and the responses 
None” and “Other” accounted for two of the ten responses. For 
this reason, the possibility should be considered that if additional 
responses had been available, they might also have been marked. 
However, every effort was made to choose those eight responses 
for each question which might be expected to represent the most 
urgent concerns of students. In addition, the fact that the re- 
sponse “Other” was marked by fewer than four percent of the 
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students in the survey on any of the questions in this section 
would give some assurance that the most urgent concerns of 
these students had been included. 

Presentation o£ Data 

Question 53 asked : “What things were of greatest concern to 
you when you first began attending this school ? Mark all which 
apply.” Apparently, the most urgent concern of students when 
they first began attending an Area school was that of trying to 
work and to go to school at the same time — 33 percent of the 
students in the survey marked this response. Other concerns 
were “Getting a job” (31 percent) and “Making friends” (26 
percent) . 

Each response of Question 53 was submitted to chi square 
analysis and 27 statistically significant differences were found. 
Men (33 percent) were more likely than women (26 percent) to 
indicate that getting a job had been a concern. Women (15 per- 
cent) were more likely than men (12 percent) to indicate concern 
about finding a place to live, and about transportation (33 percent 
vs. 19 perceiit) . Men (37 percent) were more likely than women 
(23 percent) to have found it difficult to work and go to school 
at the same time, and women (35 percent) were more likely than 
men (20 percent) to be concerned about making friends. On each 
of these four responses, the students in the selected occupational 
programs responded in the direction that would be expected for 
their sex on all responses for which statistically significant 
differences were found. 

For the response “Finding something to do in my spare 
time,” there was only one statistically significant difference: 43 
percent of the heavy equipment operators marked this response 
as compared to 16 percent for the total student population. 
Twenty-two percent of the men and 18 percent of the women 
indicated that they had been concerned about making a career 
choice. Two statistically significant differences were found in the 
selected occupational programs on this response. Twenty-seven 
percent of the clerical students but only eight percent of the 
nursing students had experienced difficulty in career choice as 
compared with 21 percent for the total student population. 

Personal and family problems were a concern to 11 percent 
of the men and 19 percent of the women: 22 percent of the nurses 
marked this response as compared to 12 percent for the total 
student population. The nurses (23 percent) were more likely 
than the total student population (17 percent) to indicate that 
nothing had been a serious concern when they first began at- 
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tending the school, and eight percent of the nurses, but only three 
percent of the total student population, marked the response 
“Other” for this question. 

Several student comments in response to this question are 
presented here : 

* * * 

My mother died, the hours are from 12:00-6:00, I 

do the cooking at home, got no brothers or sisters. 

But I manage. 

# * * 

Meeting Girls. 

* * * 

Finding time to sleep. 

* * * 

My biggest concern was to know if I'm in the right 

trade for my ability. 

♦ * * 

Money problems. 

* * * 

Being sure I had someone to care for my children. 

* * * 

Question 54 asked: “What things bother you most at the 
present time ? Mark all which apply.” Forty-nine percent of the 
students in the survey indicated that they were bothered by 
money problems, and 24 percent indicated that they were unsure 
about career plans, a figure slightly higher than the 18 percent 
who stated in question 43 that their present choice of occupation 
was either somewhat indefinite or very indefinite. Twenty-two 
percent of the students in the survey indicated that family or 
personal problems bothered them at the present time. 

Each response of this question was also subjected to chi 
square analysis and 22 statistically significant differences were 
found. Fifty-two percent of the men and 44 percent of the women 
indicated that they were bothered by money problems. Forty-one 
percent of the nurses indicated that money was a problem, as 
compared to 49 percent for the total student population. Eighteen 
percent of the men and 31 percent of the women indicated that 
family or personal problems were a present concern, with each of 
the predominantly female occupational programs producing high- 
er percentages than those of the total student population. 

Thirty-four percent of the clerical students and 32 percent of 
the secretarial students, but only eight percent of the nursing 
students, indicated that they were unsure about career plans as 
compared with 24 percent for the total student population. Seven- 
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teen percent of the men and 21 percent of the women indicated 
that they were bored with school — with 27 percent of the secre- 
tarial students, but only seven percent of the nurses, marking 
this response as compared with 18 percent for the total student 
population. Seven percent of the men and ten percent of the 
women indicated that they did not like the place where they were 
living, with 14 percent of the nursing students marking this 
response. 

Seven percent of the men and ten percent of the women indi- 
cated that they needed help with their school work. Twelve per- 
cent each of the electronics, clerical, and nursing students 
marked this response, as compared with eight percent for the 
total student population. Thirty-five percent of the heavy equip- 
ment operators indicated that they had trouble finding something 
to do in their spare time as compared with 17 percent of the total 
student population. Thirty percent of the nurses and 32 percent 
of the cosmetologists indicated that nothing was bothering them 
at the present time, as compared with twenty-one percent for the 
total student population. 

Question 55 asked : “What kinds of student services have you 
received since you’ve been here at this school? Mark all which 
apply.” Although 38 percent of the students in the survey indi- 
cated that they had received no student services since being 
enrolled in the Area school, responses to this question also indi- 
cate that a variety of services had been rendered. Thirty-one 
percent had received information about careers and job oppor- 
tunities, 21 percent had received help in finding a job, 14 percent 
had been able to talk to someone about their problems, and 13 
percent had received orientation to the school. 

Fifty-two percent of the machine operators, 46 percent of the 
secretarial students, and 41 percent of the clerical students indi- 
cated they had received information about careers and job oppor- 
tunities, as compared to 31 percent for the total student popula- 
tion. Thirty-three percent of the nurses, but only 14 percent of 
the total student population, indicated that they had found some- 
one to talk with about problems. Twenty-five percent of the heavy 
equipment operators as compared to 10 percent of the total stu- 
dent population had received help with housing. Twenty percent 
of the heavy equipment operators and eight percent of the total 
student population had received advice about financial aid. Ten 
percent of the men and 20 percent of the women had been given 
an orientation to the school, with 39 percent of the nurses, but 
only 13 percent of the total student population., receiving orien- 
tation. 
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When asked what persons at the school had given service, 42 
percent of the students in the survey indicated that an instructor 
or department head had assisted them with problems. Twenty- 
eight percent had received assistance from, friends or relatives, 
21 percent from a counselor at the school, and 16 percent from 
the Director or Assistant Director. 

Thirty-five percent of the heavy equipment operators indi- 
cated that a counselor had given service, as compared with 21 
percent for the total student population. Fifty-three percent of 
the heavy equipment operators and 65 percent of the nurses in- 
dicated that an instructor or department head had given assis- 
tance or service, as compared with 42 percent for the total stu- 
dent population. Clerical (46 percent) and secretarial students 
(39 percent) were more likely than the total student population 
(28 percent) to indicate that friends and relatives had given 
service. The practical nurses (16 percent) were less likely than 
the total student population (28 percent) to indicate that no one 
had given service. 

Question 57 asked: “What kinds of assistance and services 
do you feel should be made available for students ? Mark all which 
apply.” The response which was marked most frequently by 
students in the survey was “Help in finding a job” (58 percent) . 
Other frequently marked responses were “Social and recreational 
activities” (47 percent) , and “Help with career choice and plan- 
ning” (45 percent) . 

Each response of Question 57 was subjected to chi square anal- 
ysis and 32 statistically significant differences were found. On this 
question, however, a clearly discernible pattern emerges. On 
every response except (8) “None,” a higher percentage of women 
than men marked the response. For those differences which are 
significant, the responses of students in selected occupational 
programs followed the pattern for their sex with only two ex- 
ceptions. Nurses (45 percent) were not as likely as the total 
student population (58 percent) to indicate that they thought 
that help in finding a job was a service which the school should 
offer. In addition, the nursing students (25 percent) were not as 
likely as the total student population (34 percent) to mark re- 
sponse (5) “Advice about the right courses to take.” One can 
assume that women indicate more concern than do men regarding 
the kinds of student services which are offered in their school 
and to feel that these services are important to the student. 

The final question, “What kind of guidance and counseling 
program would be most useful for you ?” was open-ended, and no 
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coded responses were presented. Many responses were received 
to this question. A few are presented here : 

* * * 

A person whom you could be very close to and one 
in which you could tell all your problems to. 

* * # 

One in which they would help the student find a job 
after they have graduated from the school. 

* * * 

I have never liked going to a counselor, so person- 
ally I wouldn’t use one anyway. It would be nice, 
though to have someone around in case he were 
needed. 

* * * 

Locate possible placements out of state for job 
opportunities. 

# * * 

The program we have now is adequate. 

* * # 

Because I have already decided to finish this secre- 
tarial course, the best guidance for me is one in find- 
ing a good suitable job ; also information about liv- 
ing conditions, etc., in areas all over the country. 

Such a decision ! ! ! 

* * * 

Somebody to talk to who won’t tell you that you’re 
all wrong. 

* * * 

None, because I tell my very close friends and they 
don’t tell anyone neither would a counselor, but I 
don’t dare to talk to them. 

* * # 

The hospital is separate from the school, so for 
counseling it is necessary to make a trip to the 
campus. 

♦ * * 

Personal and social problems, 

* * * 

Several comments by students in an Area school which did not 
employ a counselor are presented here : 

* * * 

I never thought about it before but I think we need 
a counselor. 

# * * 
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The most helpful guidance program to me would be 
one that helped me find the job best suited to me. I 
definitely think we need a counselor. 

* # * 

Any counselor would help, especially during the last 
quarter, to answer questions about employment. 

* * * 

Job placement. 

* * * 

Possibly how to keep my school work interesting to 
me and how to keep up with my work. I think a 
counselor would be worthwhile. It wouldn’t be good 
for choosing subj. because they are already picked 
out for you. At one point I wanted to quit or else 
change programs. A counselor would have come in 
handy. 

* * * 

A guidance program that would help me decide 
what type of job I would be best suited for and best 
places to live for this job. 

* * * 

Career choice. 

* * * 

One school which does employ a counselor prepared a 
sheet of Directions to Students for use with the questionnaire 
which included these instructions: “Please complete the state- 
ment of the back page of the test booklet,” As a result, many 
written responses to the final open-ended question were received 
from students in that school. Some of them are presented here: 

* * * 

The present system is fine. A better job placement 
service would be good. 

* * * 

They should have an interview with each student 
and find out if he has any problems. That way 
everyone is exposed to their system. 

* * # 

One is helping me to find a job in the kind of work I 
have prepared for. 

* * * 

The best kind of guidance and counseling program 
for me is like the one we have here. The counselor is 
willing to listen to personal problems and school 
problems concerning courses. 

* * 
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A person who you can trust to talk to about any- 
thing. 

* * * 

The one that we have now seems to be working out 

OK for most of us. 

♦ * * 

None for myself, but a complete counseling pro- 
gram for the benefit of others. 

* * * 

Guidance in selecting the right vocation. 

* * * 

One where we take an aptitude test and discuss 
what I should take and how. 

* * * 

The one we have is efficient. 

# * * 

As far as I'm concerned the Instructor is enough 
for me. I came to this school to learn as much as I 
could. And the only person who can Help me with 
this is my Instructors. 

* * * 

One that advises you in what area to go in and If 
this school is the right Thing for you. 

* * * 

One in which I could be sure about what I want to 
make my vocation. 

* * * 

The present system is all right, in fact it is quite 
well if you know who to get the proper information 
from. 

♦ * * 

The type of job a guy should have. 

* * * 

Help in deciding the right course, one in which I 
am able to hankie. 

# * * 

Our present program is adequate. 

* * * 

I believe, with no question in my mind that [name 
of counselor] now provides the most useful and 
most appreciated share of guidance that I have ever 
seen. 

* * * 
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The most useful guidance would be information and 
location of places of employment. So when the 
course is finished, that one would have some idea 
where he could find employment. 

# * * 

I don't believe I need any. 

♦ * * 

Help to decide what courses to take, more informa- 
tion given to high school counselors about this 
course. 

* * * 

One that would find you a job and give you all 

possible means of finding out about the job before 
actually working there to find out. 

* * * 

NONE thank you. 

# * * 



Discussion 

Responses to questions in the Summary Questions section 
tend, in some cases, to support information which had been ob- 
tained earlier in the survey, and in other cases, to introduce new 
information. In the Summary Question section, heavy equipment 
operators tend again to indicate that they had trouble in finding 
something to do in their spare time. About half of the students 
in the survey again indicated that they would like to have social 
and recreational activities provided for them. Students of prac- 
tical nursing again appear to be less satisfied with their housing 
than are other students. New information which was obtained 
in this section include concern regard ,v >g making friends, family 
and personal problems, and being bored with school. 

Responses to questions in the Summary Questions section 
also tend to support and clarify data which was obtained in the 
section on Financial Information. It was noted that slightly less 
than half of the students in the survey indicated that they had 
no problem getting enough money to make it through school, 
while in the Summary Questions section, about half of the stu- 
dents again indicated that money was a serious concern at the 
present time. Thus, the need for financial advice and assistance 
appears to be a genuine one on the part of some students. In the 
section on Financial Information, it was noted that approximately 
one-third of the students had a job outside of school, which re- 
quired 20 hours or more of their time per week. In the Summary 
Questions section, one-third of the students indicated that one 
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of their greatest concerns when they first began to attend an 
Area school was trying to work and go to school at the same 
time. The data was not processed in such a way as to be able to 
determine clearly the number of hours per week that these 
students were working who marked this response in the Sum- 
mary Questions section. However, the information presented here 
would tend to reaffirm the need for further research with regard 
to the amount cf outside employment which might be considered 
desirable for students in Area schools. 

Responses to questions in the Summary Questions section 
regarding career choice also present information similar to that 
obtained in the section on Career Plans. In the Summary Ques- 
tions section, almost one quarter of the students indicated that 
they were unsure about career plans “at the present time,” while 
almost one-half indicated that help with career choice and plan- 
ning was a service which the school should make available to 
students. In the Summary Questions section, nursing students, 
again, were less likely than other students in the survey to indi- 
cate that they were unsure about career plans. Clerical and 
secretarial students, on the other hand, were more likely to 
indicate a concern regarding career choice, a finding similar to 
that which had been obtained in the section on Career Plans, 
where clerical and secretarial students were more likely than 
other students to be “unsure” as to whether or not they would 
like to be working in the job for which they were now preparing, 
and also to be more likely to indicate that they thought it might 
be hard to find employment when their training was complete. 

The response in the Summary Questions section which was 
marked most frequently by students in the survey was that which 
indicated that help in finding a job was a service which should 
be provided by the Area school. This response was worded in such 
a way that it is not possible to differentiate between those stu- 
dents who feel that assistance should be made available to those 
who want part-time employment in order to continue their 
studies, and those who feel that the school should provide as- 
sistance in finding full-time employment for those who have 
completed their training program. Although it would appear that 
the Area schools are not doing as effective a job as might be 
desired in helping find part-time employment for students, the 
Area schools in Minnesota take pride in placing students who 
successfully complete their course of study. 

This question was worded in such a way that students would 
be encouraged to respond to any item which seemed important 
to them regardless of whether or not that service was provided 
by the school. Therefore, these results can be interpreted to 
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indicate that, in the opinion of the students in the survey, the 
most important student service which the school could provide 
would be that of help in finding a job. With regard to placement 
when training is complete, this service is now being provided in 
an effective way. 

In the section on Career Plans, it was noted that approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the students in the survey indicated that 
they anticipated little or no trouble in lining up a job when their 
training was complete. However, in the Summary Questions sec- 
tion, the written comments of some students would tend to indi- 
cate that there are students in the Area schools who are con- 
cerned about job placement when their training is complete, and 
who, perhaps, are unaware that this is a service which the Area 
schools provide for those who successfully complete their course 
of study. The fact that some students appear to be unaware that 
such a service exists in their school would tend to indicate the 
importance of devising some method of informing all students 
of this service. Nevertheless, the fact that the Area schools do 
provide a service which appears to be cf considerable importance 
to their students — that of job placement when training is com- 
plete — would tend to indicate that the Area schools in Minnesota 
are responsive to the needs and concerns of their students. 
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Chapter 



Overview of Selected Populations 

It might be helpful at this point to attempt to note a few of 
the outstanding differences which chacaterized the populations 
which were selected for consideration. In this chapter noteworthy 
differences between groups will be presented in summary fashion 
without the use of percentages or tests of significance. For more 
detailed information, the reader is referred to preceding sections 
of this paper. 

Men vs. Women 

The women in this survey were likely to be somewhat younger 
than the men and were more likely to be high school graduates. 
Men were more likely than the women to have been enrolled 
in the school for twelve months or longer. Women were less 
likely to be living with parents than were the men, and, if not 
living at home, were more likely to indicate that their housing 
was attractive and comfortable. The women, however, were more 
likely than the men to be dependent upon their parents for 
financial support and were less likely to indicate that they were 
having financial difficulties. The men were more likely than the 
women to have a job outside of school. 

Women were more likely than men to indicate that they did 
some of their studying outside of school. Women were more 
likely than men to indicate that they had difficulty in explaining 
what they wanted to say and in understanding the technical 
language. Women were more likely to indicate that they would 
like to have dances, recreational sports, clubs, and a student 
newspaper provided by the school, while men were more likely 
to indicate that they would like to have competitive sports. The 
men tended to indicate somewhat more trouble than women 
with career choice and to be somewhat more likely to indicate 
that they might change careers in the future. Women were more 
likely than men to have found out about their present training 
program from reading about it, and more likely to be concerned 
about finding employment after their training was finished. 
Family and personal problems were more likely to be a concern 
to women than to men, and the women were more likely than the 
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men to express their awareness of the need for all student ser- 
vices. 

Machine Operators and Heavy Equipment Operators 

Students in the predominantly male occupational programs 
tended to respond much the same as did the total student popu- 
lation. However, for the two programs for which a relatively 
small number of students were surveyed, machine operator and 
heavy equipment operator, a large number of observable dif- 
ferences were obtained ; while a fairly small number of differences 
were statistically significant. More than half of the machine 
operators were 26 years old or older, and more than half of them 
did not graduate from high school. The home town of more than 
half of the heavy equipment operators was 100 miles or more 
from the school, and more than half of these men lived in rented 
rooms. More than half of the heavy equipment operators listed 
their savings as one source of support, while more than half of 
the machine operators listed the Vocational Rehabilitation as a 
source of support. Both machine operators and heavy equipment 
operators were more likely than the total student population to 
indicate that they needed help in finding a job. 

Nearly half of the machine operators indicated that the State 
Employment Agency had recommended the school to them and 
about half of the heavy equipment operators and machine opera- 
tors had talked with a counselor when they visited the school. 
Most of the heavy equipment operators indicated that their 
school had equipment not found in other schools. More than half 
of the heavy equipment operators indicated that none of the 
school work was hard and none of them indicated that he had 
to study outside of school. They were more likely than the total 
student population to rank their ability to learn as high. 

Most of the machine operators thought that there was a 
friendly relationship among the students in the school, but about 
one-third of the heavy equipment operators indicated that there 
was never anything to do in their spare time, and more than half 
of them indicated that they would like to have recreational sports 
provided by the school. Most of the machine operators thought 
that their instructors knew them well. A large percentage of 
both the machine operators and the heavy equipment operators 
indicated that their close friends lived in their home town, rather 
than the area in which the school was located. Heavy equipment 
operators tended to indicate that they had very little trouble with 
career choice and to indicate that their present choice of occupa- 
tion was very definite. More than half of the heavy equipment 
operators had received information about their training program 
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from a high school counselor, while about one-third of the ma- 
chine operators had received information from the vocational 
counselor at the Area school. About half of the heavy equipment 
operators indicated that their home town had opportunities for 
employment and most of them indicated that it would be no 
trouble if they had to move out of town to find a job. 

In the Summary Questions section, the heavy equipment op- 
erators continued to indicate a difficulty in finding something to 
do in their spare time. About half of the machine operators indi- 
cated that they had received information from the Area school 
about career opportunities, and heavy equipment operators were 
more likely than the total student population to indicate that they 
had received help with housing and advice about financial aid. 
About one-half of the heavy equipment operators had received 
assistance from a counselor at the Area school and more than 
half had been helped by an instructor or department head. 



Machinists and Electronics Students 

The machinists and the electronics students showed fewer 
observable differences and fewer statistically significant differ- 
ences from the total student population than did the students 
in any of the other occupational programs under consideration. 
Both the machinists and the electronics students were more likely 
than the total student population to have been enrolled in their 
school for more than twelve months, and electronics students 
were more likely to be attending school in their home town. 
Almost half of the electronics students indicated that one ad- 
vantage of their school was that it had equipment other schools 
don’t have. The electronics students were less likely than the 
total student population to think that their school had a good 
social and recreational program. The electronics students were 
less likely than other male students to complete their studying 
while at school, and more likely than the total student population 
to indicate difficulty with reading and writing answers to ques- 
tions. Machinists were less likely than the total student popula- 
tion to indicate difficulty in explaining what they wanted to say. 
Machinists indicated less difficulty than the total student pop- 
ulation with technical langauge, while electronics students indi- 
cated more. Electronics students were less likely than the total 
student population to indicate that none of the work was hard. 

Electronics students were more likely than the total student 
population to indicate difficulty with career choice, but they 
were also more likely than the total student population to indicate 
that ten years from now they would like to be in the kind of 
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work for which they were now preparing. They were less likely 
than the total student population to indicate that their home 
town had employment opportunities in the work for which they 
were training, but were somewhat more likely than the total 
student population to indicate that it would be no trouble for 
them to move out of town. 



Clerical, Secretarial, and Cosmetology Students 

The occupational programs which tend to enroll female stu- 
dents predominantly showed many observable differences and 
many statistically significant differences. Students in the selected 
occupational programs in which female students predominate 
tended to follow the patterns of response characteristic of all 
women in the survey. 

Almost all of the clerical and secretarial students were high 
school graduates and had been enrolled in the Area school for 
less than a year. Clerical students were most likely to name 
parents as source of support, while secretarial students were 
more likely to have an outside job, than were other women in 
the survey. Secretarial students also were more likely to indicate 
that one thing they liked about the school was the fact that 
they studied only things which they needed to know ; while cos- 
metologists were less likely to mark this response. Clerical stu- 
dents were more likely than other women to have difficulty with 
math, and cosmetologists were more likely than other women 
to indicate that none of the work was especially hard. Cosme- 
tologists were more likely than other women in the survey to 
indicate that all of their instructors knew them well. Clerical 
students were more likely to indicate that their close friends 
were attending the school. 

The clerical students had experienced more difficulty with 
career choice than did other women in the survey, and they were 
also less likely to indicate that their career choice was “very 
definite.” Secretarial students, on the other hand, were more 
likely than the total student population to indicate that they 
did not plan on changing courses. More than half of the clerical 
and cosmetology students indicated that they had received infor- 
mation about their training program from a high school coun- 
selor, and about half of the cosmetology students indicated that 
friends and relatives had told them about it. Women in the 
survey had been more likely than men to report that a high 
school counselor or friends and relatives had told them about the 
training program, but the differences were not large enough to 
be reported in the preceding section. 
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Secretarial students were more likely than other women in 
the survey to indicate that they thought their chances of finishing 
the course were excellent. However, both clerical and secretarial 
students were more likely than other women in the survey to 
indicate that they were unsure as to whether they would like 
to be doing that kind of work in ten years, and both clerical and 
secretarial students indicated some concern about finding em- 
ployment when they finished their training. The cosmetologists 

than the total student population to indicate 
that their home town had employment opportunities in the work 
for which they were training; while clerical and secretarial stu- 
dents were less likely than the total student population to indi- 
cate that employment was available in their home town, Sec- 
retarial students were more likely than other students to indi- 
cate that they were bored with school. Clerical students were 
more likely than the total student population to indicate that 
they needed help with their school work, and cosmetology stu- 
dents were more likely than the total student population to indi- 
cate that nothing was bothering them at the present time. 

Clerical and secretarial students were more likely than the 
total student population to indicate that they had received infor- 
mation about careers and job opportunities since they had been 
enrolled in the school. These students were more likely than 
others to indicate that friends and relatives had given them 
assistance since they had been in school. 

Practical Nursing Students 

Students in the practical nursing program showed the great- 
est number of statistically significant differences of any of the 
eight selected occupational programs under consideration. In 
addition, they showed the largest number of observable differ- 
ences of ten percent or more of any of the selected occupational 
programs except for the two which enrolled 40 or fewer students. 
The responses of the nursing students in the survey did not con- 
sistently follow the pattern of responses made by other women 
m the survey. 

Fifteen percent of the students in practical nursing were 26 
years old or older, as compared with six percent for the total 
student population. Seventy-seven percent were high school 
graduates, as compared with 83 percent for the total student 
population, but an additional 13 percent of the nursing students 
had attended college, as compared with eight percent for the 
total student population. 
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The nurses were more likely than other students to be living 
in housing provided by the school, and tended to be less satisfied 
with their housing than were other students. They were more 
likely than others to indicate that they thought the rules were too 
strict. They were more likely than other students to indicate that 
their savings were a source of support, and less likely to be em- 
ployed while in school. They were also less likely than others 
to indicate that they needed help in finding a job, but tended to 
indicate that they were having some, but not a great deal of, 
trouble getting enough money to make it through school. 

Nurses were more likely than other students to indicate 
that friends and relatives had told them about the school, and 
less likely than other students to have visited the school before 
enrolling. They were less likely than other students to indicate 
that they thought their school had equipment which other schools 
do not. They were more likely than the total student population 
to indicate that one advantage of their school was that it was 
close to home. They were more likely than other students to indi- 
cate that they always had to study after school in order to keep 
up with the work. They indicated some difficulty in writing ans- 
wers to questions, as compared with other students, and followed 
the trend for female students in claiming difficulty in explaining 
what they wanted to say, and in understanding the technical 
language. They were less likely than the total student population 
to indicate that none of the work was especially hard. 

Nurses were less likely than the total student population 
to indicate that they thought that there was a friendly relation- 
ship among the students in the school. They were more likely 
than the total student population to indicate a desire for recrea- 
tional sports. They were more likely than other students to indi- 
cate that their close friends did not attend this school. 

Practical nursing students were more likely than other stu- 
dents to indicate that they had very little trouble in choosing a 
career, and they were more likely than other students to indicate 
that their career choice was very definite. They were more likely 
than other students to have known quite a bit about their train- 
ing program when they enrolled, and to indicate present satis- 
faction with it. Almost all of the nursing students indicated that 
they thought they would enjoy working on the job which they 
were preparing to enter, but they were less likely than other 
students to estimate their chances of finishing the course as 
“excellent.” Nurses were more likely than other students to indi- 
cate parental approval of their career choice. They were more 
likely to indicate that they already knew where they would be 
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J h f n th t ir , traini ^ was complete, and to indicate that 
their home town had employment opportunities in their field of 
raining, they were less likely than the total student population 
however, to indicate that it would cause them some trouble if 
they had to leave town to work. e « 

Nurses were more likely than other students to indicate that 
personal and family problems had been a concern when they 
first enrolled in the school, but they were also more likely than 
others to indicate that nothing had been a serious concern. 
Nurses were less likely to indicate that they were bored with 

f H f W i er ! < ? he 5 student . 3 in the survey, and more likely 
than the total student population to indicate that nothing was 

5? t ? e ? 1 the P^ esent time - Nurses were more likely than 
the total student population to indicate that they had found 
someone to talk with about their problems, and more l^ely to 
have received an orientation to the school. They were more likelv 
than other students to indicate that an instructor or department 
head had given them assistance, and less likely than other stu- 
dents to indicate that no one at the school had given service 
However they were less likely than other women in the survey 

th , e t L 0tal student Population to indicate that 
they thought it important for the school to provide students with 
neip in finding a job or advice about courses. 



Chapter 



Conclusions and Recommendations 

sturI!t P ^?S! e A° f thi s study was to survey some of the needs of 
fAhpJf Us Area Vocatl ? 1 al Technical Schools of Minnesota 
as these needs are perceived by the students. In the preceding 

chapters of this monograph, an attempt has been made to identf 
y expressed needs of students as indicated by their responses to 
quest 10 ns m the survey The primary emphasis in this chapter 
will De to present suggestions designed to provide comprehensive 

5522* f ervie f within the Area schools. In addition, possible 
directions for further research which were suggested in preced- 

°L^ iS Paper W i n be listed ’ and the research design 
developed for this survey win be evaluated. 

A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE FINDINGS 

The results of this study indicate that student services sup- 
instructional program of the school are being 
offered to students in various ways. For example, the schools did 
assist some students in finding a place to live and helped others 
‘"«* d ^ Pastime employment to supplement their income 
while in school. Students in the survey indicated that help in 
finding a job was perhaps the most important service which the 
school could perform, and job placement upon completion of the 

!nv™T?^r 0g , ra w.J 3 t ° ffered in the Area spools. Students in the 
survey indicated that someone at school had given them informa- 
tion about careers and job opportunities, another service which 
a " "eed of students. The results of this survey in- 

dicate that high school counselors appear to be informed about 
the course offerings of the Area schools. 

n..^ d fST 1 J e ?°^? !' m continue t0 be needed ' Some schools 
may deem it advisable to increase extra-curricular activities An 

increase in assistance to students in finding a part-time job an- 
p * ar f, to be needed, as does continual help with career choice, 
a nd the supplying of occupational information to students. The 
public m general, and other educational institutions in particu- 
lar, need to be continually provided with information about the 
offerings of the Area schools in Minnesota, and to be informed 
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J • I ^ or required prerequisites for entrance into 

a training program. 



THE IMPORTANCE OF WORK 

The American Vocational Association (Hoyt 1968 C) in a 
recently prepared policy statement entitled Vocational Aspects 
of Guidance, makes several assumptions regarding the vocational 
needs of students. These can be summarized briefly : 

1. The vocational aspects of guidance should begin in the 
elementary school and continue throughout the adult 
years. 

2. Work has a potential for personal as well as financial 
reward ; all honest work has innate dignity. 

3. All students must be provided with bonafide opportunities 
for selecting alternatives ; alternatives must be pictured 
as differing in kind rather than in value. 

4. Students have differing kinds of educational motivations 

including, for some, the acquisition of job skills, and for 
others, the cultural and scientific emphasis; this motiva- 
tion is not restricted to various levels of academic apti- 
tude. 4 

5. The present need for educational-vocational guidance be- 
comes increasingly important in view of the technological 
nature of occupations, the need for specific skills, and the 
rapidity of change in the occupational structure of our 
economy. 

Somewhat earlier, Samler (1966) had made similar com- 
ments regarding the meaning of work and its potential as a 
source of dignity and perhaps of fulfillment to the individual : 

One of the key ways for life to be at least tolerable, 
possibly satisfying, and in more than a few in- 
stances, fulfilling, is through work Work in it- 

self has considerable potential for change in per- 
sonality . . . the work role and work situation offers 
almost endless promise for the repair of personal- 
ity as well as the fulfillment of human needs 
the achievement of competence ... the community 
shared by groups of workers ... a means of reality 
testing ... the discipline of work. . . . Work can be 
a road to self acceptance and, therefore, to mental 
health. 
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Hoppock (1967) makes this statement regarding the impor- 
tance of one's choice of employment (p. 101) : 

Many an unhappy worker has become a contented 
worker overnight by a fortunate change of em- 
ployment; basic emotional maladjustments are not 
cured so quickly. 

In this context, Hoppock quotes this statement from psychiatrist 
Karl Menninger : 

Another index of our lack of scientific thinking in 
regard to the function of labor is our colossal ig- 
norance and neglect of the problem of vocational 
choice. Here is one of the momentous decisions that 
cast the lives of human beings in fixed though 
diverse channels. Perhaps next to the choice of a 
marital partner, it is the most important and far- 
reaching decision made by the individual. 

ASPECTS OF VOCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

The Need for Vocational Guidance 

Responses of students to questions in the section on Career 
Plans give clear evidence of the need for assistance in the process 
of career choice. In that section, more than half of the students 
indicated some degree of difficulty in making a career choice, 
while nine percent of the students, although enrolled in a train- 
ing program in an Area school, indicated that they were still 
undecided regarding their vocational plans. About 18 percent of 
the students indicated that their present choice of occupation 
was “somewhat" or “very" indefinite. Moreover, less than one 
quarter of the students indicated that they knew very much 
about the training program in which they were enrolled before 
they began that program. 

Further evidence regarding the need for career guidance ap- 
peared in the Summary Questions section. In that section, 24 
percent of the students, when asked as to what things were 
bothering them most at the present time, marked the response 
“Unsure about career plans," and 45 percent indicated that help 
with career choice and planning was a service which should be 
made available to students by the school. And although 31 per- 
cent of the students indicated that they had received information 
about careers and job opportunities from someone in their school, 
another 38 percent marked the response “None," to the question 
“What kinds of student services have you received since you've 
been here at this school?" It would appear that career guidance 
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is being offered to some of the students in the Area schools, but 
that the responses of students to questions in this survey would 
indicate that there is need for these services to be greatly 
expanded. 

The need for career guidance has not been overlooked by 
those who guide the planning of vocational-technical education 
in Minnesota. In a recent publication (Anderson, et al., 1968) 
the Vocational Division of the State Department of Education 
makes this statement (p. 13) : 

Vocational technical programs must provide an 
effective counseling and guidance service in order 
to insure, insofar as it is humanly possible to do so, 
that every student will select, enroll in, pursue and 
successfully complete the educational program that 
will best meet his interests, aptitudes, capacities, 
and abilities. 

In this publication, several goals of vocational education are 
stated. Goal No. 5 is quoted here because it is of significance 
with regard to career choice (p. 14) ; 

5. Providing opportunities for individuals to pur- 
sue vocations suited to their potential capabilities 
while meeting the needs of trades, business, indus- 
try, and agriculture. 

Although guidance and counseling services were mentioned 
in the Vocational Education Act of 1963, they are more clearly 
specified in the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. It is 
included, for example, as part of the “Definitions” (pp. 6-7) : 

Sec. 108 (1) The term “vocational education” 
means vocational or technical training or retrain- 
ing ... to prepare individuals for gainful employ- 
ment . . . ; and such term includes vocational 
guidance and counseling (individually or through 
group instruction) in connection with such train- 
ing. 

Regarding the uses of Federal Funds, this statement is made 
(p. 9) : 

Sec. 122. (a) Grants to States under this part may 
be used, in accordance with State plans approved 
pursuant to section 123, for the following pur- 
poses: ... (6) vocational guidance and counseling 
designed to aid persons enumerated in paragraphs 
(1) through (4) of this subsection in the selection 
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of, and preparation for, employment in all voca- 
tional areas. 

This emphasis is continued in the section on State 
Plans (pp. 10-13) ; 

Sec. 123. (a) (8) provides for entering into co- 
operative arrangements with the system of public 
employment offices in . . . making available . . , 
occupational information regarding reasonable 
prospects of employment in the community and 
elsewhere ... in providing vocational guidance and 
counseling to students and prospective students 
and in determining the occupations for which per- 
sons are to be trained ; and . . . making available to 
public employment offices information regarding 
the occupational qualifications of persons leaving 
or completing vocational education courses. 

The same section lists the provisions which must be met in order 
for a vocational program to be funded under this act (p. 13) : 

Sec. 123. (a) (18) includes provisions which shall 
assure that funds authorized by this title will not 
be used for any program of vocational education 
(except homemaking programs under part F) 
which cannot be demonstrated to (A) prepare stu- 
dents for employment or (B) be necessary to pre- 
pare individuals for successful completion of such 
a program., or (C) be of significant assistance to 
individuals enrolled in making an informed and 
meaningful occupational choice. 

Thus, under the 1968 Act, federal funds are to be used, not only 
for vocational training, but also to assist individuals in making 
a meaningful occupational choice, a provision of importance, not 
only to the Area schools, but also to educational institutions of 
all levels who assist with the process of career choice. 

Vocational Emphasis in Elementary and Secondary Schools 

The American Vocational Association (1968), Hoppock 
(1967), and many others have urged that vocational develop- 
ment should begin in the elementary years. McDaniels (1968), 
for example, takes issue with the work of both Super and Ginz- 
berg, and argues that young people in the middle teens, ages 14 
to 18, are not too young to make vocational choices, but rather 
that they are poorly prepared to make choices. He refers to the 
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“postponement theory of vocational development" and makes 
this comment : 

Who needed to make choices? If you stayed in 
school until graduation, you were prepared pri- 
marily to go on to further education at the next 
level. . . . Today’s youth are more highly developed 
physically and intellectually than any comparable 
group in recorded history. . . . Today, youth learn 
more and learn faster than any comparable group 
in history. It seems they could learn to make voca- 
tional choices if they were prepared to do so. 

He suggests that vocational development should begin in kinder- 
garten and continue throughout the school years, and states that 
efforts to help youth to choose must be long term, continual, and 
developmental. 

The Vocational Division of the State Department of Educa- 
tion in Minnesota (Anderson, et al., 1968) takes a similar view 

(P. 46) : 

Occupational education — as opposed to vocational 
training— should be instituted at the junior high 
school level. The Act of 1968 provides the flexibility 
for non-job training programs at the 8th, 9th, and 
10th grades which bring the employment world 
outside the school into the classroom. Such pro- 
grams could provide a means of making school 
more relevant to the lives of disadvantaged youth, 
inspire them with the ambition to continue in 
school and instill in them greater aspirations than 
they receive from their environment. 

It is essential that vocations be emphasized in all school set- 
tings, at all levels of the educational scene, and in the academic 
as well as in the more vocationally oriented classes. At the lower 
elementary level, for example, children are told of the impor- 
tance of work and of the services of many kinds of workers 
within the community. This effort should be strengthened (Ten- 
nyson and Monnens, 1963-4). At higher levels, students should 
be encouraged to consider the vocational opportunities which are 
congruent with their abilities and interests and to learn methods 
for making meaningful vocational decisions. The counselor, of 
course, is a primary agent in assisting students in assessing 
their life experiences, both in and out of school, as they relate 
to career choice and post-high school planning. 

In every class, be it chemistry, math, or English, the voca- 
tional opportunities dependent upon that course knowledge 
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should be stressed. Tennyson, Soldah, and Mueller (1965) have 
prepared a publication which emphasizes the teacher’s role in 
career development and which suggests ways in which school 
subjects can be related to career exploration. There are many 
ways in which the public schools can incorporate the vocational 
emphasis into the educational program. The Minneapolis Public 
School System, for example, is investigating methods by which 
the vocational emphasis can be incorporated into the education 
of all students, and an advisory committee (Fjerstad 1968) has 
prepared a preliminary report which emphasizes special ap- 
proaches to vocational education, vocational guidance, and the 
incorporation of the vocational emphasis into the school cur- 
riculum. The committee makes this statement : 

A change in emphasis from the present academi- 
cally oriented curriculum to one which is based on 
preparing the student for life will do much to win 
public support. 

It should be noted that under the Vocational Education Amend- 
ments of 1968, federal funds are available for the development 
of what are called “Exemplary Programs and Projects” for the 
purposes stated here (p. 17) : 

Sec. 141. The Congress finds that it is necessary to 
reduce the continuing seriously high level of youth 
unemployment by developing means for giving the 
same kind of attention as is now given to the col- 
lege preparation needs of those young persons who 
go on to college, to the job preparation needs of the 
two out of three young persons who end their edu- 
cation at or before completion of the secondary 
level, too many of whom face long and bitter 
months of job hunting or marginal work after 
leaving school. The purposes of this part, there- 
fore, are to stimulate, through Federal financial 
support, new ways to create a bridge between 
school and earning a living for young people, who 
are still in school, who have left school either by 
graduation or by dropping out, or who are in post- 
secondary programs of vocational preparation, and 
to promote cooperation between public education 
and manpower agencies. 

Funds under this section may be used for exemplary programs 
designed to familiarize elementary and secondary school stu- 
dents with the broad range of occupations for which special 
skills are required, and the prerequisites for careers in such 
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rSK^i f °5 intensive occupational guidance and counseling 
(p. 18^ the aSt yearS ° f sch ° o1, and for initial job placement 

Community Vocational Guidance Services 

Area school performs a needed community service by 

tf othe? ™ atlonal educatl on to the youth of the community and 
to other citizens w h° can benefit from such training. A related 
community service, which is now being offered by at least one 

tPmmy ArVrlho h nT h mi l ht , We i 1 become an im Portant function 
0fl ,^ any i ArCa schools, is that of providing vocational guidance 

services to members of the community. These services are de 

signed to assist those with special needs, such as the disadvan- 

assfstance TtheW ^ and others “eed 

n their efforts to make wise vocational decisions. 

The nature of guidance services offered to community mem- 
berg will, to some extent, depend upon the needs of the commun- 
is in which the school is located. However, suggestions regard- 
ing the establishment of such a service might- be helpful The 
community guidance service should be made available to all 
members of the community, whether or not they intend to enroll 
in a program of the school which offers this service. A combina- 
tion of wa k-in services plus pre-scheduled appointmenisTqu”te 
“ “ d be desirable to have such a service available 

q^®* 11188 ' fi S We ? s m the da y time » in order that persons 
who are presently employed but who desire assistance with 
vocational planning might benefit from the service. In small 
schools, the counselor might be available one evening a week for 
community vocational guidance rather than working the normal 
daytime schedule. In larger schools, counselors might rotate 
evening work in order that career guidance services might be 
made available for more than one evening per week. If the nro- 

.°* commun ity vocational guidance were given adeauate 
publicity, group guidance might be a useful technTque 

It is essential that the proper methods be used to inform the 
community of this service. In addition to word-of-mouth pub- 
licity, the community could be informed of this service through 
the mass media such as newspaper advertising, television, and 
J r ft ? ug , h scho ® 1 ^l-outs. Most important, perhaps, might be 
spot ads on television. Money spent on television advertising re- 
garding the services offered by the school can be considered as 
an important aspect of the functioning of the school, not only 
in assisting community members with problems of vocational 
choice, but also in the less tangible, but equally important func- 
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tion of creating goodwill within the community for all aspects 
of the program of the school. 

Counseling Prospective Students 

Hoyt (1966), in setting forth guidelines as to the responsi- 
bilities of counselors in the area of vocational-technical educa- 
tion, indicated that the counselor has obligations to the pros- 
pective student as well as to the student who is already enrolled 
in the school. Hoyt has identified the following counselor func- 
tions with respect to prospective students : 

1, The counselor must seek to identify prospective voca- 
tional students within the community. 

2. The counselor must assist prospective students in evalu- 
ating alternative educational opportunities which are available 

to him. 

3 The counselor must be able to assist the prospective stu- 
dent ’ regarding alternative occupational opportunities towards 
which various kinds of training may lead. 

4. The counselor must assist the prospective student to 
evaluate relationships between educational and occupational 
information. 

5. The counselor must assist prospective students in making 
educational-vocational decisions. 

Dunnette (1966), in discussing the process of decision mak- 
ing in the selection and placement of personnel in industry, has 
noted the limitations of clinical prediction, and suggests that 
clinical prediction be combined with carefully designed statisti- 
cal prediction based on careful validation studies and selection 
research. His suggestions might be useful to those attempting to 
establish selection criteria for training programs within the 
Area schools. 

However, the selection of persons for employment by indus- 
try should not be confused with the kinds of counseling services 
which an individual needs when making a vocational decision. 
Normally, the individual should be informed about standards 
of performance and his chances of success within a given train- 
ing program and on the job. However, his individual values and 
psychological needs must also be considered in the process o 
career choice. Moreover, in some cases, the individual who Is de- 
ficient in certain skill areas can be helped to remedy these defi- 
cits in order that his possibility for success within a given train- 
ing program can be greatly improved. For this reason, it is 
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recommended that prospective students be counseled individually 
or in groups before they are accepted into an Area school. 

Several advantages will result when every student is inter- 
viewed before he is accepted into an Area school. For example, 
possibilities for training within the school and in other institu- 
tions which he might not otherwise have considered can be sug- 
gested to the prospective student. Such an interview may also 
result in a greater commitment to his decision and a motivation 
for success which might not otherwise have occurred if no per- 
sonal contact were to exist between the student and the institu- 
tion before the student begins his studies. Moreover, this initial 
contact with the counselor will impress upon the student the fact 
that he does have a friend to turn to if the going gets rough. 
Responses of students to questions in this survey indicate that 
although more than half of the students visited the school before 
enrolling, only 20 percent had talked with the counselor when 
they visited the school. 

A considerable amount of counselor time must be budgeted 
in order that all prospective students can be interviewed before 
they enroll, and in some cases additional staff might be needed. 
However, it is likely that the interviewing of prospective stu- 
dents will be concentrated in certain months of the year, and 
that even with their present staff, some schools might be able to 
provide this service. Regardless of how it is achieved, the poten- 
tial benefits to the incoming student and to the community will 
more than compensate for any additional expense which might 
be involved. The results of this study indicate that students feel 
that they need assistance with problems of career choice, and 
the counseling of prospective students is one tangible method of 
assisting individuals who desire vocational training. 

Admissions Counseling 

Skilled admissions counseling is essential in a vocational- 
technical school. Doerr and Ferguson (1968) have commented 
on the fact that students who apply for admission to a training 
program are, in effect, making a career choice : 

Students selecting subjects in trade or industrial 
education curricula are, in essence, making voca- 
tional choices. To aid these students, counselors 
should have data which would indicate the degree 
to which aptitudes and interests of beginning stu- 
dents compare with individuals who have com- 
pleted a given trade or industrial curricula as well 
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as with persons who have successfully pursued re- 
lated occupations for several years ... 

However, there are a number of considerations which will 
influence the decision as to whether an applicant is accepted into 
the program of his choice. For one thing, there are a limited 
number of training stations for each program in an Area school, 
and it is not always possible to admit the prospective student 
into the program of his choice. Under these circumstances, it is 
to the advantage of the school to select those students who are 
most likely to succeed in the training program and to be success- 
ful when employed in that trade. The service which the school 
provides to the prospective student under these circumstances 
is that of offering acceptable alternatives in other training pro- 
grams within the school, in other Area schools, or perhaps in 
other educational institutions. 

Moreover, the program in which an applicant has indicated 
an interest may not always be that which is most suitable to him. 
Applicants should be informed of their probability of success 
in the area of training for which they apply and made aware of 
the likelihood of their satisfaction and success upon employment. 
Applicants with high academic potential should be informed of 
opportunities which are available to them in those professions 
which require a college degree. Others, perhaps for financial or 
other reasons, might be asked to consider the possibility of en- 
tering full-time employment at their present level of skill, and 
perhaps of planning to increase their skills through evening 
school courses. Still others might be guided into a training pro- 
gram within the school which would appear to be more suited 
to their needs. 

Admiss ions counseling in Area schools demands very speci- 
fic information in order to guide students and prospective stu- 
dents in a wise program choice. Some assistance in this area 
will be provided through the work of Pueel and Nelson (1967), 
two staff members of the Department of Industrial Education, 
University of Minnesota. Their work is called Project MINI- 
SCORE (Minnesota Student Characteristics and Occupationally 
Related Education) . 

Under Project MINI-SCORE, information was obtained from 
all students who applied for admission to an Area school in 
Minnesota during the period from September 1, 1966 through 
October 1, 1968. This information included the written portions 
of the General Aptitude Test Battery (GATE) , Form B, the Min- 
nesota Vocational Interest Inventory (MVII), a personal in- 
formation sheet, and three personality inventories. Minnesota 
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Scholastic Aptitude Test (MSAT) scores were obtained from the 
Minnesota Statewide Testing Program, since virtually all high 
school students in Minnesota take the test during the junior 
year. Records are being kept as to whether the student is ac- 
cepted by the Area school, whether he completes the program, 
and his success as an employee. 

Preliminary analysis of the data indicates that certain cur- 
ricula tend to cluster together regardless of the test used. This 
suggests that certain jobs appeal to persons with similar per- 
sonal characteristics. If additional research on this project con- 
tinues to support these findings, persons could be advised in 
terms of clusters of jobs. Thus, the client would be able to iden- 
tify a number of different jobs within the cluster in which he 
might consider interning and in which he would have reasonable 
expectations of succeeding. 

Tyler (1964) is one of the many who have pointed to the 
limitations with regards to the use of any test or test battery; 
these limitations must be considered when evaluating informa- 
tion generated by a project such as MINI-SCORE. With regards 
to those tests which attempt to measure cognitive abilities, often 
referred to as “intelligence” tests, Tyler makes this statement : 

The general mental ability tapped by the most 
commonly used tests could best be defined as apti- 
tude for education . . . They do not predict how 
rapidly or easily a person will pick up any new 
skill. It is only in “book learning” and the mastery 
of abstract concepts that the high-scoring person 
has a clear advantage. Others who score much 
lower than he may be just as successful in learning 
to play the trombone, drive a car or tend a machine. 

Kapes (1969) reports the initial investigation of a longi- 
tudinal research effort designed to study various factors related 
to career development. The study which he reports evaluated the 
utility of the GATE as a predictor of shop achievement with 
vocational-technical bound ninth grade boys. Kapes makes this 
statement : 

The GATB manipulative aptitudes (K, F, and M) 
made a significant contribution to the validity of 
the GATB for predicting shop achievement. . . . 

From the findings of this study, it can be hypothe- 
sized that the GATB is superior to other aptitude 
measures in predicting shop achievement because 
it contains manipulative as well as cognitive apti- 
tudes. 
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For Project MINI-SCORE, however, Pucel and Nelson used 
only the written portions of the G/. TB. Thus, although Clerical 
Perception (Q) and Motor Coordination (K) are included in the 
data which was collected, Finger Dexterity (F) and Manual 
Dexterity (M) are not included. It is possible that the omission 
of these tests of dexterity may tend to limit the usefulness of 
the scores obtained through this research for those training 
programs which demand these kinds of dexterities. 

Moreover, tests such as the GATB tend to discriminate against 
the disadvantaged. Gordon (1963), for example, makes this 
statement : 

The basic work on the more popular tests has been 
with middle-class and upper-class Caucasian U.S. 
Nationals. Despite the tenet that a test must be 
used only on those for whom it has been standard- 
ized, we have come to use these tests and to apply 
their results as if they were valid for any popula- 
tion. 

Mathis (1969) discusses in some detail the paradox that the 
GATB, used by the U.S. Employment Agency to determine the 
suitability of a candidate for any given job, is looked upon as an 
aptitude test, when, in fact, it is actually an achievement test. 
He suggests that when a deficit is found in the abilities of a 
candidate, that he be informed of this deficit and be permitted 
to remedy it through night school classes or home practice. He 
also notes the unfounded assumption underlying the concurrent 
validation of the test, As presently used, the GATB, according 
to Mathis, unfairly discriminates against the disadvantaged 
applicant. 

Clements, et. al. (1969) focus on factors regarding counselor 
and client attitudes towards evaluation and discuss test weak- 
nesses such as low reliability and/or validity and inadequate 
norms. They suggest that these factors may result in the invali- 
dation or distortion of both objective and subjective evaluations 
of students from the lower socioeconomic strata of the popula- 
tion. 

Additional efforts are needed ; tests must be developed which 
will identify the strengths and special abilities of the disad- 
vantaged. Because of the current emphasis On vocational train- 
ing for the disadvantaged, it is to be hoped that test makers will 
undertake the construction of testing instruments for counselor 
use with disadvantaged students. 

Moreover, further study is needed regarding the relation- 
ship between the training which a student receives in a voca- 
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tional school and the requirements of the job which he will enter. 
It is possible, for example, that certain of the skills and abilities 
which are needed for success in any given training program may 
bear a limited relationship to job success. If this is so, the re- 
quirements of the training program might tend to discriminate 
against individuals who otherwise might prove to be most satis- 
factory workers in the industry. 

Personality tests are also vulnerable to many types of criti- 
cism, and Tyler (1964) notes briefly the problems involved in 
any attempt to assess personality. She reports that the scoring 
of answers to a biographical data blank has proved more useful 
than other personality measures in several occupational settings : 

What a person has done is one of our best clues as 
to what he is and, therefore, to what he is likely to 
do in the future in situations involving similar 
psychological requirements. 

Pucel and Nelson do include a personal information sheet in the 
data which they have collected, and it is possible that this infor- 
mation will provide useful clues for counseling students and 
prospective students. However, since nearly 70 percent of the 
students in this survey were less than 20 years old, biographical 
information can be expected to be somewhat less useful with this 
population than it might be with a more mature population. 

A high degree of test sophistication is required in order to 
interpret test results in any meaningful way. Counselors who 
have been trained in Minnesota have taken graduate course work 
in tests and measurements, and are well aware of the limitations 
of test results mentioned above. Thus, while they will welcome 
all information which can be used to assist the student or pros- 
pective student in making a realistic vocational choice, they 
should not follow such criteria blindly, but should, instead, 
attempt to put such information into perspective for their client. 

Those schools which wish to select and train the students 
who are most likely to succeed in any given area of employment 
would do well to consider the possibility of continuing a study 
such as MINI-SCORE as an ongoing part of the service which 
the school renders to the student, the community, and the local 
employer. 

However, it should be understood that the kind of data gen- 
erated by a project such as MINI-SCORE, while containing 
measures of interests, aptitudes, personality, and biographical 
data, is not expected, in itself, to give sufficient information for 
a meaningful career choice. Other factors are also important. 
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The values and attitudes of the individual, his degree of motiva- 
tion, and aspects of his own personal situation must be consid- 
ered. Guidance counselors with training and experience are es- 
sential in any admissions program, not only to assess the data 
which is made available through testing procedures, but also to 
assist the student or prospective student in a realistic evaluation 
of other factors which will affect career choice. 

Orientation 

Another consideration suggested by the data presented in 
this paper is that one important service which the school can 
and should perform for its students is that of an orientation to 
the school for all incoming students. Many of the needs which 
have been identified in this survey would be served through the 
initiation of a carefully designed orientation program. 

Handbooks: Some of the Area schools have excellent student 
handbooks which present much of the information which an 
incoming student needs to know. However, there is no reason to 
believe that all students study these handbooks a3 carefully as 
might be desired, and the results of this survey tend to indicate 
that some students are unaware of the services which are avail- 
able through their schools. 

Getting Acquainted with Staff and School: The orientation 
program would be an opportunity for all incoming students to 
meet the counselors and other staff members of the school and 
to learn the duties of each and the services which each performs. 
Information about school services could be presented ; in particu- 
lar, students should be informed regarding job placement ser- 
vices which are available for those who successfully complete 
their training program. Information could be given regarding 
social and recreational activities which are available in the school 
and the community. School policies regarding absenteeism and 
tardiness could be discussed, as well as such things as grading 
policies and academic probation, dress code, if such exists, and 
other standards of acceptable behavior. 

Financial Aid and Part-Time Work: Assistance with financial 
concerns could be a part of the orientation program. Those who 
need help in finding a part-time job could be identified and guided 
towards appropriate part-time employment. Students could be 
cautioned as to the amount of part-time work that a student 
could reasonably attempt while continuing to maintain a satis- 
factory level of attainment in the training program in which he 
was enrolled. Some students might benefit from help in planning 
their personal budget. 
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. Providing Guidance to N ew Students : Some aspects of career 
guidance would be included in an orientation program. Interest 
and achievement tests could be administered as part of the ad- 
missions process, and the interpretation of these tests could be 
conducted in a small group setting with individual counseling 
available to those who requested it. In addition, test scores could 
be used to identify those students who need certain remedial 
classes in order for them to obtain their career objectives. Stu- 
dents could be provided with career and occupational materials 
and encouraged to seek more detailed information in their areas 
of interest. Work roles, the decision-making process, and aspects 
of career development would constitute a significant part of the 
career guidance offered by the Area school. 

Career Exploration Within the Training Programs 
of the School 

Another method of assisting the student in the process of 
career choice is that of encouraging exploration within the 
training programs offered in the Area school. Procedures could 
perhaps be developed by which those students who wished to do 
so could systematically sample two or more training programs 
within the school before making the decision as to which pro- 
gram to complete. 

In the section on Career Plans it was noted that only six 
percent of the students in the survey had changed courses since 
being enrolled in any Area school. This figure would tend to 
indicate that Area schools do not generally encourage career 
exploration through any kind of systematic sampling of courses 
within the school, and that at the present time, the training 
which a student receives will in all probability be that of the 
course in which he began. This figure could also be interpreted 
to indicate that when a student finds that his course of training 
is unsatisfactory to him, he is more likely to withdraw from the 
school than to change to a more appropriate course. 

In addition, 14 percent of the students indicated that their 
school does not permit course change. Random movement from 
one training program to another would of course result in chaos. 
However, Area schools can devise methods for achieving flexi- 
bility within their programs. For example, if new students were 
admitted, and students already enrolled were permitted to 
change programs at the beginning of every quarter or semester, 
student and community needs might be served with a minimum 
of confusion. In fact, this system has already proved workable 
in at least one of the Area schools. The data presented in this 
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study indicates that many students are undecided regarding 
career choice, and those provisions which will assist the student 
m making a wise vocational decision while still enrolled in the 
Area school will benefit not only the student, but also the 
community. 



Career Exploration Through Work Experience 

It was mentioned in the section on Financial Information 
that one advantage of part-time work was that it provides that 
kind of first-hand information which is most valuable in the 
process of career choice. Harris (1961) has presented a theory 
of the importance of work experience which stresses the signifi- 
cance of responsibility, of work activities, of wages, and of atti- 
tudes towards oneself and work. However, there has been very 
little empirical research on the influence of either volunteer work 
or paid employment upon career choice (Bloom 1969), and such 
research is needed. 

One recent attempt to research the effects of employment 
upon vocational choice is reported by Bloom (1969). The sub- 
jects, high school students from lower socio-economic back- 
grounds, spent eight weeks during the summer of 1967 in a full- 
time hospital work experience. The control group were students 
from the same socio-economic background, but without the hos- 
pital experience. Both groups were contacted in March 1968, 
and it was found that the experimental subjects were more 
likely to indicate that they would like to enter a medical occu- 
pation than were the control subjects. 

Counselors in the Area schools should not overlook the ad- 
vantage of employment outside of the school situation as one 
form of career exploration. The student who is unsure about his 
vocational decision may perhaps gain greater insight into the 
demands of a particular occupation when he is employed in that 
trade or industry on a part-time basis, and he may well decide, 
either that the choice was a good one for him, or else that he 
would prefer another kind of work. The assistance of industry 
can be solicited for a project such as this in order that the indi- 
vidual student may select the trade most appropriate for him, 
and that industry may obtain qualified workers. Certain of the 
vocational programs in the Area schools now have such a co- 
operative relationship with industry; however, greater efforts 
are needed in order to increase such cooperation for the benefit 
of both the student and the employer. 
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Concerns About Career Choice — Men vs. Women 

The responses of students in this survey indicated that men 
were more likely than women to experience difficulty in making 
a career choice. Two articles in the Personnel and Guidance 
Journal present findings similar to those reported in this survey. 
Osipow and Alderfer (1968), using 10th, 11th, and 12th grade 
students as subjects, found that girls scored higher than the 
boys on the Vocational Maturity scale of the Vocational Develop- 
ment Inventory both before and after the experiment. Munday, 
et al. (1968), using male college students, found no evidence to 
indicate maladjustment for students with an unpatterned inter- 
est profile. Related research was reviewed and this study was 
found to be confirmed by several others. The conclusion of the 
authors is that some men pattern later than others, and that this 
characteristic is not related to maladjustment, age, or intelli- 
gence. 

Engelhard (1968) has suggested that, although men have 
no initial choice as to whether or not they will work, they do 
perceive themselves as having a much broader range of voca- 
tional choices than those which are generally considered appro- 
priate for women. This makes career choice more difficult for 
men. Women, on the other hand, have a much narrower choice 
of careers, and are more likely to accommodate themselves to 
their living circumstances, the needs of their children, hours 
which fit family schedules, and such things. Since the alterna- 
tives which women perceive as appropriate for them are fewer 
than it is for men, the choice is less difficult for women than it 
is for men, according to this hypothesis. 

On the other hand, there are those who maintain that many 
young women in our society fail to give sufficient consideration 
to problems of career choice and who appear to be unaware of 
the number of years that they are likely to be employed in the 
work force. Byrn (1969), for example, makes this statement: 

About eight out of ten girls today will be gainfully 
employed at some time during their lives . . . Even 
though women are marrying younger, they should 
think about preparing themselves for careers in 
addition to marriage . . . The average girl in high 
school today will spend 25 years in paid work out- 
side the home. This calls for serious planning and 
preparation. 

Hunt (1962). Berry (1966), and Winter (1967) are amongst 
the many who have addressed themselves to this problem. 
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Additional examination of the responses of students in this 
survey indicated that both clerical and electronics students had 
expressed more difficulty with career choice than did other stu- 
dents in the survey. Thus, we cannot assume, either that men 
need more help with career choice than do women, or that the 
problems which women face when deciding upon a career are 
more difficult than those which men encounter. It might be more 
accurate to assume that many, if not most, students will need 
assistance in formulating their career plans. Ideally, this as- 
sistance will begin in the elementary years and continue through- 
out life. There will undoubtedly always be community members, 
prospective students, and students in the Area schools who will 
need skilled guidance in the formulation of their career plans. 

The Role of the Instructor in the Guidance of Students 

Hoyt (1966) has suggested that teachers of vocational edu- 
cation students must participate in the guidance program if the 
needs of students are to be served. He identified three functions 
of the counselor in this regard : 

1. The counselor should assist teachers of vocational educa- 
tion in learning more about the students they teach. 

2. The counselor should assist teachers of vocational educa- 
tion in incorporating pertinent occupational information in their 
course content. 

3.. The counselor should assist teachers of vocational educa- 
tion in their attempt to provide guidance and counseling to 
students. 

The Student Departs 

Dropouts: Students may terminate their studies before com- 
pletion of the training program for any number of reasons. Some 
may drop out for personal reasons, including military obliga- 
tions, while others may have found that they can obtain the em- 
ployment they desire without additional training. Such attrition 
should not necessarily be considered as a sign of failure on the 
Part of the school or the student; in many cases, attrition can 
be viewed as a form of continuing career exploration on the part 
of the departing student. 

However, every effort should be made to arrange a final 
interview between the counselor and the student before the 
termination is considered final. At this time, the counselor may 
be able to assist the student with some aspects of his career 
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planning, and perhaps to offer valuable insights regarding the 
student’s present and future situation. In most cases, the coun- 
selor will invite the student to continue his studies at some later 
time, and he will remind the student of community guidance 
services and training opportunities which are available. 

The counselor can gain valuable information for himself and 
for the school through the final interview. It is at this time that 
the counselor will make an evaluation as to the effectiveness of 
the guidance program and other student services within the 
school. If a dropout study is in process at the time of the inter- 
view, the counselor can obtain specific kinds of data related to 
the design of the study. For example, a study designed to eval- 
uate admissions criteria would include data on those who with- 
drew as well as those who completed their training. A dropout 
study might also solicit information regarding various kinds 
of unmet student needs which may have contributed to student 
attrition, and might include questions designed to determine 
the need for greater flexibility in movement of students from 
one training program to another, or greater sensitivity within 
specific programs to the needs of individual students. 

The Student who Completes: Students who complete their 
training program should be interviewed by the counselor either 
individually or in small groups. At this time, the student can 
be reminded of continuing community guidance services, and 
information can be obtained regarding the effectiveness of the 
guidance program within the school and of other aspects of 
the operation of the school. 

Placement Counseling : Most students will learn of job op- 
portunities within their trade from the instructor, the coordina- 
tor, or through their own efforts in seeking employment. Some 
students, however, may be undecided about several options which 
are open to them and may need some assistance in the decision 
making process regarding their choice of employment. When 
needed, the counselor may sometimes assist the student in eval- 
uating the opportunities which are available to him and in 
improving his decision making skills. 

Occupational Information 

Publications: Vocational counseling does not take place in 
a vacuum ; vocational decisions must be founded on an adequate 
information base, and the information must be conveyed from 
the counselor to the client by some method or another. One 
method of informing the client about various occupational op- 
portunities is through the use of printed materials. 
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Pamphlets, books, and other occupational materials must 
be organized in some systematic fashion in order to be available 
for use by counselor and client, and a number of plans are avail- 
able for use in filing and retrieving occupational information. 
The Minnesota Filing Plan (Minn. Dept. Educ. 1968), for ex- 
ample, uses an alphabetical system. The headings are those 
which are likely to be referred to by a student gathering occupa- 
tional information, and numerous sub-headings and cross refer- 
ences are provided. The plan is designed for student use with lit- 
tle supervision from librarian, teacher, or counselor. Hoppock 
(1967) reviews a number of systems for classifying and filing 
occupational information, and suggests the *' ‘homemade” plan 
for the counselor who prefers to devise his own workable system. 

Tennyson et. al. (1965) have summarized National Vocational 
Guidance Association (NVGA) standards for publications of 
occupational literature, and have presented guidelines for eval- 
uating the usefulness of various occupational materials. The 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly lists current recommended oc- 
cupational literature in each issue of this publication. The ma- 
terial selected was chosen on the basis of the NVGA Guidelines 
(1964). 

Hoppock (1967) suggests that the counselor should order 
new materials on approval only, and should reserve sufficient 
time to appraise each accession before it goes onto the shelves 
or into the files. Regardless of the method used for arranging 
occupational materials, a considerable amount of counselor time 
will be involved in making those decisions regarding the ma- 
terials to be included and the methods used to arrange them. 
However, counselor aides, library aides, or clerical workers can 
be used for the more tedious tasks of arranging the files and 
keeping them in order. 

Computer Services: An Area school which desires to serve 
its student body effectively needs access to computer services for 
the storage and retrieval of information which is necessary to 
the successful functioning of the school. For example, occupa- 
tional information, including both local and national trends is 
best handled by computers, since the quantity cf knowledge that 
is needed to give effective vocational guidance is considerably 
larger than can be handled comfortably by any single individual. 

Computers can be programmed to assist with a variety of 
student services, including certain aspects of counseling. Cogs- 
well et. al. (1966), for example, report on the use of a computer 
in the counseling session with ninth grade students in Palo Alto 
California. The computer was programmed to respond in much 
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the same way as a “good” counselor would. The student con- 
versed with the computer by typing “Yes” and “No” answers, 
and by typing a number when a choice of responses was pos- 
sible. The student or the counselor could request a personal 
counseling session when either felt that a computer counseling 
session was not appropriate for the needs of the student. 

Loughbary et. al. (1966) report on a computer-based auto- 
mated counseling simulation system which was designed to 
determine the similarity of outcomes between the computer 
system, a model counselor, and a second counselor. The machine 
system agreed with both human counselors on approximately 
75 percent of the appraisal statements and about 55 percent of 
the course selections. The automatic counseling system predicted 
a significantly higher GPA for pupils than did the human 
counselor and predicted more students as potential dropouts. 
It also encouraged more students to explore widely in academic 
areas than did the human counselor. A significantly greater 
number of pupils indicated having problems with courses to the 
computer than they did to the human counselor. 

The following student reactions were reported: nearly all 
students had a favorable attitude toward both counseling modes, 
but were more positive toward the human than the automated 
counseling system; the pupils felt that the human counselor 
had a greater amount of information than the automated sys- 
tem, but that the machine had more specific and factual infor- 
mation than the human counselor; pupils felt that the human 
counselor would know more about their interests and personali- 
ties than the automated system. 

Pennsylvania State University also has a program of Com- 
puter Assisted Occupational Guidance. The computer acts as a 
storage and retrieval system for occupational information and 
eliminates much of the routine work which a conscientious 
counselor must do to secure pertinent up-to-date information 
and data for his clients regarding occupations, employment pos- 
sibilities and salary projections. The system presents occupa- 
tional information based on each student’s particular capabilities 
and interests and each student determines the type and amount 
of occupational information he will receive. 

A typewriter is used to provide a record of occupational 
information which the student may take with him. It also pro- 
vides the means for student-computer communication. A tape 
recorder is used to present actual workers’ comments and feel- 
ings in regards to specific occupations, and a slide projector is 
used to graphically present and illustrate typical tasks per- 
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formed in a specific occupation. Although this particular system 
was designed for use with high school students, it would seem 
that some sort of adaptation of this system might be valuable 
in every community, for the use of youth and adults alike. 

Computers are also needed to collect, store, update, and 
retrieve information such as expectancy tables and selection 
criteria regarding specific training programs within the Area 
school. They are needed to store and analyze information regard- 
ing student characteristics within a given school or a given 
program. They are needed for the many research projects which 
a school might desire to undertake such as a survey of student 
needs, concerns, or opinions, follow-up studies, and the effective- 
ness of experimental programs within the school. 

Career Resource Center: Another method of providing stu- 
dents, prospective students, and community members with occu- 
pational information is through a Career Resource Center. The 
Center would include resources such as printed occupational 
materials, tape recordings, and slide projectors; a computer 
programmed with occupational information might also be in- 
cluded. Individual study booths could be made available. Avail- 
able materials might include, not only literature pertaining to 
occupations, but also catalogues from various vocational schools, 
colleges, and universities. It might include information which, 
while not directly related to the choice of occupation, would still 
affect the progress of the career of the individual. Thus, sections 
on budgeting, health, and even the use of narcotics might be 
included. To be of greatest service, the Center should be open 
to community members during evening hours. A well-publicized 
Career Resource Center could be an asset to any community, and 
would provide a useful service to students of the Area school 
and to citizens of the community in whicn the school was located. 

Summary of Vocational Guidance Services 

Hoyt (1966) summarized the role which the counselor plays 
in the vocational guidance of students, and noted three coun- 
selor functions which must be performed : 

1. The counselor should help each vocational education stu- 
dent see himself as a worthy and worthwhile member of society. 

2. The counselor should help each student in the process of 
educational-vocational development. 

3. The counselor should help each student plan and imple- 
ment actions to be taken following vocational education training. 
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Vocational choice is one of the most important decisions 
which an individual makes in his lifetime. Several suggestions 
have been made as to ways in which the educational system in 
general, and the Area schools in particular, can assist students 
in making this important decision. These suggestions include 
the beginnings of career exploration in the elementary years 
with more intensive vocational guidance during the high school 
years, vocational counseling services within the Area F^hools 
for all members of the community, expert admissions counseling 
for all prospective students, and the opportunity for vocational 
exploration after admission to an Area school. It is to be hoped 
that these types of services will continue to be offered by the 
schools of Minnesota as they seek to fulfill their function of 
service to the student and the community. 

OTHER COUNSELOR SERVICES 

In the preceding section of this chapter, various aspects of 
vocational guidance within the Area school were considered in 
some detail. In this section, other kinds of counselor services will 
be discussed. It is somewhat difficult to draw a sharp line be- 
tween those services which relate to vocational choice and prep- 
aration and those which do not, since any aspect of a person's 
behavior or life situation which affects his learning ability or 
his job performance can be said to be a vocational concern. And 
individuals differ. An undesirable life situation which might 
adversely affect the job performance of one individual, for 
example, might in no way affect the job performance of another, 
or might spur a third individual to even greater achievement. 
For these reasons, the distinction between those services which 
are vocational in nature and those which are not, is difficult to 
make. 

Life Skills 

There seems to be considerable agreement, however, that 
vocational education is more than simple training in job skills. 
Tennyson, Soldahl and Mueller (1965), for example make this 
statement : “A vocational developmental task of first importance 
is that of becoming a first-rate human being.” The General Bul- 
letin of one of the Area schools (Mpls. 1968) makes the follow- 
ing statement regarding the objectives of vocational-technical 
education : 

Vocational-technical education gives definite pur- 
pose and meaning by offering training related to 
specific occupational goals. Technical education is 
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more inclusive and broader in scope than a pro- 
gram which trains only for job skills. This type 
of education develops abilities, understandings, at- 
titudes, work habits, and appreciations which con- 
tribute to a satisfying, productive life. 

The primary objective of occupational-technical 
education is to prepare individuals for gainful 
employment. 

Industry is also aware of the importance of human and 
social values within the organization, and there is now a large 
body of research regarding employee attitudes, morale, motiva- 
tion, and job satisfaction. Tiffin and McCormick (1965) in their 
book Industrial Psychology, devote five chapters to the general 
subject of “The Organizational and Social Context of Human 
Work.” They cite a number of rather diverse studies which tend 
to indicate that satisfaction with one’s work or work situation 
apparently does not necessarily provide strong motivation to 
high levels of job performance; there is, however, somewhat 
more consistency in the relationship of attitudes to such aspects 
of behavior as absenteeism, tardiness, and tenure or employment 
stability, and there are various types of “hidden” costs in having 
dissatisfied employees. 

Wiegman (1969) has pointed towards possible developments 
in the work life of individuals in the years to come, and to the 
need for workers to learn to adapt and adjust to changing 
conditions : 

Working hours are almost certain to shrink to a 
twenty-five or thirty hour week. What will they 
do the rest of their waking hours? For those 
who plan to take a second job, there is a distinct 
possibility that in the years ahead moonlighting 
will be as socially unacceptable as bigamy. There 
is also the possibility that the retirement age will 
be lowered, thus shortening the span of working 
years. Tomorrow’s employment world will be full 
of changes which will confront the employee. The 
key is adaptability. If the employee can learn to 
adapt and adjust, change need not be catastrophic 
— merely something that a person who is condi- 
tioned to it, takes in stride. 

Wiegman’s comments underscore two needs of the vocational 
student: the need to learn to use leisure productively, and the 
need for flexibility and adaptability. The Area school can assist 
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students in meeting both needs in order to function effectively 
as workers and as community members. 

Values 

There is the danger, however, that the counselor in attempt- 
ing to aid the student in achieving a satisfying and productive 
life, will at the same time be attempting to impose his own 
value system upon the student. Psychologists tend to have a 
somewhat narrow view of that which constitutes the good life 
and to define adequate personal adjustment in terms of that 
adjustment which they themselves have made. Introspection, ex- 
troversion, insight, and self-awareness are highly prized com- 
modities in psychological circles. And yet these may not be the 
qualities which the student desires for himself, nor are they 
necessarily the attributes that will guarantee success in his 
chosen career. For this reason, the counselor in any setting 
must continually differentiate between those values which are 
important to him, and the somewhat different values or life 
style which the client may present. Within the Area school, 
then, the counselor will work to assist the student in developing 
those attitudes and behaviors which will contribute to a satisfy- 
ing and productive life, in terms of the value system of the 
student. 

Family and Community Living 

The counselor will attempt to foster activities within the 
school designed to prepare the student for adult living. Three 
major aspects of adult life might be included : preparation for 
family living, preparation for leisure, and preparation for com- 
munity membership. The counselor might suggest, for example, 
that courses in these three areas be made available to students on 
an optional basis ; the counselor himself might teach one course 
which was primarily psychological in emphasis. The content of 
such a course might relate to courtship and marriage, to the 
psychology of personal adjustment, to study skills, or to some 
other subject area in which the counselor was competent. 

The counselor might encourage leisure activities within the 
school such as clubs or interest groups, group attendance at 
movies, plays, or athletic events, and he might suggest that 
instructors discuss their leisure time interests with students. The 
counselor could determine the need for school sponsored social 
and athletic events. He might organize a Student Senate, if none 
existed, and would perhaps act as its sponsor. He would en- 
courage student convocations, designed to expose students to a 
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wide variety of experiences including many topics of general 
interest and various types of talent. He might call attention to 
the need for a student lounge or meeting place, if none existed, 
and would work continually to improve it as a means of en- 
couraging interaction between students in the various training 
programs (Jones 1969). 

Help With Personal Problems 

The counselor would also provide crisis counseling and per- 
sonal problems counseling for those students who requested this 
service, and would make referrals to other individuals or agen- 
cies when appropriate. Assistance with personal problems seems 
to have relatively low priority with students in Area schools. 
In response to the last question in the survey : “What kinds of 
assistance and services do you feel should be made available for 
students,” only 26 percent marked the response “Somebody to 
talk to about personal problems,” the lowest percentage for any 
of the eight alternatives offered. However, the written comments 
of students to several of the questions in the questionnaire would 
indicate the need for a counselor to assist individual students 
with personal and family concerns. 

Perhaps students tend to resist the idea of discussing their 
personal problems with a counselor because of the negative 
aspects of admitting to personal problems or weaknesses. Tyler 
( 1960 ) has spoken to this point in an article which she calls 
“Minimum Change Therapy :” 

By and large, our diagnostic thinking rests on 
concepts taken over from psychopathology. We try 
to ascertain where a person's weak spots are. Many 
psychologists, especially in recent years, have criti- 
cized this approach and advocated the diagnosis 
of strengths. In minimum-change therapy we pay 
no attention to personality weaknesses that are 
adequately controlled or neutralized. We all have 
areas like this. It is only the difficulties that are 
actually blocking the person's forward movement 
that we must attempt to deal with. And ... it is 
quite possible that these may be by-passed rather 
than attacked. A person who knows his real 
strengths and is clear about his basic values may 
be able to turn away from anxieties about aspects 
of his life that would be difficult to change. 
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Strengthening Individual Potential 

Kendall College, a junior college in Evanston, Illinois, has 
been quite successful with a series of Human Potential Seminars 
designed to expose students to the idea that there might be 
something right with them, rather than just something wrong 
with them. During freshman orientation, all students were given 
four hours in small group sessions designed to achieve the 
goals of self-determination, self-motivation and an increase in 
self-worth and self-confidence. It was hoped that as a result of 
this experience, many students would want to continue for the 
entire 16 week non-credit Human Potential Seminar course. 

During their experience in the Human Potential Seminars, 
the students passed through seven phases ; the personal unfold- 
ment experience, achievement acknowledgement, goal establish- 
ment geared to the present rather than to the future, strength 
bombardment, identification of personal values and their rela- 
tionship to personal conflict, potential bombardment, and long 
range goal establishment. One year after the seminars were 
completed, a questionnaire sent to participants indicated that 
the seminars had been quite successful. For example, 77 percent 
answered that they presently thought more highly of themselves 
than they did prior to the seminars, and 94 percent indicated that 
they were presently aware of and able to solve personal con- 
flicts. 

Perhaps an experience such as this would also be beneficial 
to vocational students. Area school counselors are encouraged 
to experiment with student group activities such as the Human 
Potential Seminars and to make careful evaluation of the results 
of such activities in terms of the goals of the individual student 
and of the broader goals of vocational education. Moreover, 
they are encouraged to report the results of such experiences 
to counselors in other Area schools in order that all schools 
may benefit from experiments designed to determine effective 
methods for meeting the needs of students. 

RELATED SERVICES 

The Public Relations Function 

Do businessmen telephone to ask if they can hire 
your cooperative office education students? Do 
parents call to ask that their child be placed in 
your cooperative office education program? Does 
the guidance counselor tell you over a cup of coffee 
that the students are anxiously waiting to take 
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co-op? Does the principal stop you in the hall to 
comment on the “good article about your co-op 
program” in last night's paper? 

If none of these things are happening, you should 
take another look at your public relations program. 

In this manner, Grovom (1969) begins her article entitled 
“Kow to Publicize a Good Product.” The article presents a num- 
ber of methods that can be used by the coordinator to publicize 
a particular program within a school, and could be generalized 
to include promotion and publicity for many Area school pro- 
grams. The suggestions are useful, practical, and workable. Each 
suggestion is one that would be cost-free to the school except 
for the cost involved in the use of the coordinator's time. 

However, consideration should be given to the possibility 
of paying for publicity for Area schools, in addition to that 
publicity which may be donated by news media or which can be 
achieved by other methods. Successful business companies spend 
great sums of money on promotional campaigns and on creating 
a good public image, but educational institutions have tended to 
take the attitude that their good works will somehow become 
known to the public with no financial expense on the part of the 
institution. It is possible that money which is spent by the Area 
school to publicize its services to the community, will more than 
be returned in terms of community support for the programs of 
that school. 

The Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 make specific 
provision for providing information to communications media 
(p. 32) : 

. . . such dissemination activity shall include the 
development and issuance of materials which in- 
form teachers, students, the disadvantaged, and 
dropouts of new and expanding opportunities for 
education . . . 

Teachers and students can be informed through newspaper 
articles and advertising. However, to reach dropouts and the 
disadvantaged, the Area school should consider the possibility 
of using spot advertising on television and radio, as these are 
the media that are perhaps the strongest influences in the lives 
of the disadvantaged. McLuhan and Fiore (1967) have noted 
the profund effects which electric circuitry has had upon our 
culture and the totally new environment which surrounds the 
youth of today : 

It was the funeral of President Kennedy that most 
strongly proved the power of television to invest 
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an occasion with the character of corporate par- 
ticipation. It involves an entire population in a 
ritual process . . . 

In television, images are projected at you. You are 
the screen. The images wrap around you. You are 
the vanishing point. This creates a sort of inward- 
ness, a sort of reverse perspective which has much 
in common with Oriental art. 

It is likely that much of the impact that television has had 
upon the disadvantaged in the past has been to display the 
affluence which appears to be enjoyed by others but to which 
he cannot aspire. What television has not said to the disad- 
vantaged is that in order to share in this affluence, he must 
obtain marketable skills and acceptable work habits (see Liebou 
1967, pp. 29-71). The Area schools can offer these skills to the 
disadvantaged, but to do so, it must first “sell” its product to 
him, and this perhaps is best done via the media that may be 
largely responsible for causing his disenchantment — through 
television. It need hardly be mentioned that television advertis- 
ing on educational channels, and radio advertising on an FM 
station that plays only classical music is not likely to reach 
the disadvantaged. The school must go to him “where he lives 
it must use those stations to which he listens regularly, those 
which are a part of his daily life. Television can inform the dis- 
advantaged of training opportunities which are available to him 
through the local Area school. It can, at the same time, inform 
the community of the wide range of services which are being of- 
fered by the school to the citizens of the community. 

The Area schools of Minnesota have a responsibility to make 
their programs known to the community at large, to teachers, 
counselors and administrators in the educational institutions in 
the state, and to those who work with state employment serv- 
ices and other agencies who serve both young people and adults 
who might seek training or retraining for employment. Junior 
college counselors, for example, are likely to have contact with 
students who, for one reason or another, may choose to discon- 
tinue their academic studies, but who might welcome the op- 
portunity for vocational training which would lead to employ- 
ment. 

Anderson, et al. (1968) makes this recommendation (p. 55) : 

A communications system should be developed 
among the various educational institutions so that 
students will have information about opportunities 
in all post-secondary institutions. For example, 
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high academic ability students who apply for en- 
rollment in area vocational technical schools should 
be informed of their capabilities and the opportuni- 
ties available in baccalaureate programs* Also, 
students who might discontinue their college edu- 
cation should be counseled as to the opportunities 
in vocational programs before they leave college. 

In order to facilitate communication between the various 
educational institutions, the Pupil Personnel Services Section 
of the Minnesota Department of Education has prepared a 
Directory of Courses Offered in Area Vocational Technical 
Schools (Fuller, Kerlan and Miller 1969). This is to be revised 
on an annual basis. Information will be available as to the 
offerings of each of the Area schools, as well as a listing of the 
prerequisites and general abilities which are needed for each 
training program. High school counselors can use the directory 
to assist students who desire post high vocational training to 
plan their high school curriculum in such a way as to pre- 
pare adequately for the training program of their choice. 
Counselors in other settings will be able to inform their clients 
of the program offerings of each Area school in the state. 

It will be remembered that in the section on Career Plans, 
students were asked where they had received information about 
the training program in which they were enrolled. The response 
marked most frequently was “From my high school counselor,” 
with 42 percent of the students in the survey making this re- 
sponse. Other sources of information about the Area schools, 
as indicated by the responses of students in the survey were 
“From reading about it,” 38 percent, and “From friends and 
relatives,” 33 percent. These figures would tend to indicate that 
high school counselors are aware of the offerings of the Area 
schools, and are informing students of training opportunities 
open to them, and that the general public is also informed of 
the training programs available in the Area schools. 

However, when asked how much they knew about their 
present training program before they began it, less than one 
quarter of the students indicated that they knew quite a bit 
about it before they signed up. This response would tend to 
indicate that potential students, together with counselors, family, 
friends, and the general public should continue to be supplied 
with information about the programs of the Area schools. This 
information-giving public relations aspect of the operation of 
an Area school will always be in process, will never be complete. 
However, the importance of keeping the public informed of the 
programs of the Area school and of the services which the 
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school offers to the community cannot be overestimated, and 
will always be an integral part of the operation of any Area 
school. 

Communication Between Vocational Educators 

There is a need for better communication between the Area 
schools regarding the student services which are being offered 
by individual schools. It is quite possible, for example, that cer- 
tain of the suggestions which have been made in this monograph 
are already a part of the student personnel program in certain 
of the schools. Schools need to know what has been attempted 
in other Area schools, and need to be informed of those programs 
which have been successful and those which have failed to ful- 
fill the purpose for which they were intended. In this way, every 
Area school in the state will be better able to improve its 
service to students by creating innovations based upon the needs 
of their own school while benefiting from the experience of other 
schools. 

However, too great a reliance upon communications within 
the State can lead to a sort of provincialism, and counselors, 
coordinators, and admistrators are urged to be informed regard- 
ing those developments in vocational education which are taking 
place outside of the State of Minnesota. One way of keeping 
informed of these developments is, of course, through the 
American Vocational Journal. Another useful source of informa- 
tion is the publication, the Occupational Education Bulletin,* 
which gives a thorough but concise listing of new occupational 
programs being developed in vocational-technical schools and 
junior colleges throughout the country, including those located 
in Minnesota. It also lists many sources of information that 
would be of great benefit to schools planning to establish new 
programs in vocational education, and those desiring the finest 
in the programs they now offer. 

Another source of information is the Junior College Journal. 
Although some articles in this journal would be of relatively 
little interest to staff of the Area schools of Minnesota, it should 
be noted that community junior colleges throughout the country 
are tending more and more to stress vocational education, and 
Area school personnel should be aware of this trend. Moreover, 

*In order to receive the Occupational Education Bulletin, it is necessary to 
be a subscriber to the Junior College Journal, at the cost of $4.00 per year. 
To order a subscription to these publications and to obtain additional 
information regarding them, write to this address : 

American Association of Junior Colleges 
1315 Sixteenth Street N.W. 

Washington D. C. 20036. 
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some articles in the Junior College Journal will be clearly rel- 
evant to Area school personnel. Articles which have appeared 
jn recent issues, for example, include such titles as these: 
Audiovisual-Tutorial Instruction in Business,” “Fine Arts in 
«r F .5 Ctor 5" ‘.‘Scents Are a Lot Like People,” “We Can Serve 
Welfare Recipients,” Three New Twists in Occupational Edu- 
cation, Encouraging Innovation in Teaching,” “Are Our Col- 
kges Really Accessible to the Poor?” “Teaching and Guidance 

S2 JWfT’ ' • r° Pel l P°? r - C , olor Tv >” “Say Something in 
Can Aff > d TV”^ 0 * 1 Metropolitan Junior College,” and “You 



Student Records 

No questions were included in this survey regarding the 
perceptions of students as to the function of the Area school 
m keeping student records as a service to its students. However 
the keeping of student records is a necessary student service 
performed by every Area school. Bottoms (1966) surveyed 
administrators, faculty members, and students in his study de- 
signed to determine student personnel needs within the Area 
Vocational-Technical Schools of Georgia. Six items regarding 
Personnel Records were presented to faculty members and 
students. Of these six items, day students identified two items as 
being essential” with respect to student services needed, and 
four items as being “desirable.” Faculty members and night 
school students each identified four items as “essential” and two 
as desirable. Fifty items regarding Personnel Records were 
presented to administrators, and of these, 33 were identified as 
essential,” and 15 as “desirable.” A listing of the items identi- 
fied as essential or desirable by administrators is given below. 

A permanent personnel folder is developed on each 
prospective student which includes . . . 

—personal history questionnaire, application form, 
entrance tests, high school records, health form, 
interview notes, and other pertinent admission 
information. 

After the student enters the AV-T school other 
instruments are used in securing information for 
the student's personnel folder such as . . . 

—ratings by instructors, grades, comments, and 
observations. 

— standardized tests that are administered to the 
student as need for information occurs. 
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— an autobiography. 

— a sheet designed to obtain information on the 
student when he drops out or leaves school, 

— follow-up information of former students’ suc- 
cess. 

Instruments used for collecting data on students 
are designed so that . . . 

— each is an integral part of the whole personnel 
record system. 

— codes and marking systems are carefully ex- 
plained on each form and are uniform. 

— forms are compact and data are easily and ac- 
curately recorded, checked, and filed for later use. 
— forms are dated before being filed. 

— forms contain a blank space for adding pertinent 
information in the future that is not specified 
at this time. 

Procedures are developed for . . . 

— making personnel records easily accessible for 
professional use. 

— the counselor to control confidential information 
such as counseling interview notes and per- 
sonality test scores. 

— checking all entry, assignment, withdrawal and 
transfer records. 

— filing personnel information in sequential order 
so that relationship and progress can be easily 
traced. 

— providing in an organized and systematic way 
facilities and equipment needed for maintaining 
records after the student leaves. 

— instructing the staff in the use of personnel 
records through periodic in-service activities. 

Personnel records at this school contain the follow- 
ing information on all students . . . 

— identification data such as name, sex, place and 
date of birth (student number if data processing 
is used) . 

— marital status of student and number of chil- 
dren. 

— occupation of wife or husband. 

— full name, address, and telephone number of 
each parent or guardian. 
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—occupational, educational, and marital status of 
each parent. 

— -number of siblings older and younger than stu- 
dent. 

— economic status of family such as home own- 
ership. 

— health record filled in by student. 

— record of physical disabilities which could affect 
student’s success in a course such as vision, hear- 
ing, injuries, missing limbs, posture and feet 
deformities, diabetes, and epilepsy. 

— special achievements and honors received in and 
out of school. 

— conduct or citizenship record. 

— attendance and tardiness record ; reason for ex- 
cessive absence or tardiness. 

— group scholastic aptitude test results. 

— results of vocational interest inventories. 

— tests of reading and math achievement. 

— name and location of high schools attended with 
dates of attendance, complete academic record 
including courses, year taken, marks, and credits 
received. 

— record of subsequent entry to other educational 
institutions. 

— special talents and hobbies such as music, art, 
athletics, reading, etc. 

— statement of student’s interests. 

— complete record of work experience. 

— course selected; record of changes with reasons 
for the changes. 

— attitude towards the AV-T school. 

— reasons for dropping out of the AV-T school. 

— statement of post-graduation intentions. 

—date leaving or graduated from AV-T school. 

— follow-up record after leaving AV-T school. 

Personnel records on students are used by . . . 

— a professional counselor to assist prospective 
students in selecting a course. 

— a professional counselor to assist students in 
planning their next step after graduation from 
the AV-T school. 

— a professional counselor to facilitate counseling 
interviews. 
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— the school to send appropriate information about 
students to employers. 

— faculty members to facilitate the instructional 
program. 

In his study, Bottoms (1966) also surveyed administrators, 
faculty members, and students regarding their perceptions as 
to the degree with which various student services were being 
provided by the Area Vocational-Technical Schools of Georgia. 
As a result of his findings, Bottoms makes the following recom- 
mendations with regards to Personnel Records : 

All respondent groups indicated that it was either 
essential or desirable for the area schools to de- 
velop an adequate personnel record system. Atten- 
tion should be given to the use of computers and 
other modern techniques of collecting and record- 
ing information on students. Also, attention should 
be given to adequate clerical help for the area 
school counselor so that he is free of record keeping. 

SPECIAL NEEDS: THE DISADVANTAGED 

No data was gathered in this survey which would indicate 
the number of disadvantaged persons now being served by the 
Area schools in Minnesota, nor ways in which vocational pro- 
grams are being adapted to individual needs. Certain expenses 
are involved in setting up any program designed specifically for 
handicapped or disadvantaged persons. For example, in most 
cases, the instructor who serves disadvantaged students will not 
be expected to teach as many students as he would if the class 
were composed of relatively normal students. Remedial classes 
may be needed to overcome deficiencies in basic knowledges and 
skills. Methods must be devised in order to motivate those who 
have had little or no experience of successful accomplishment. 
Facilities must be designed to accommodate certain handicaps. 
In some cases, the program must be modified in order to teach 
certain basic skills without demanding competency in the wider 
range of activities which would be expected of other students. 
For reasons such as these, it is doubtful that many Area schools 
have made a serious effort to recruit disadvantaged persons for 
training. 

However, provision is made under the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968 for the use of federal funds to provide 
vocational education for persons who have physical and/or men- 
tal handicaps, as well as for those with academic, socioeconomic, 
and other handicaps that might prevent them from succeeding 
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in the regular vocational program (p. 9). As a result of this 
provision, Area schools are expected to meet the needs of the 
disadvantaged in the regular programs and to develop special 
programs designed for handicapped persons when the regular 
program is inadequate. 

Guidance would be central to such a program. Personal coun- 
seling, individually or in groups, would be essential in order 
to assist an individual with personal problems, and to assist in 
the difficult transition from the confines of a disadvantaged 
environment into the more rigorous demands of the world of 
work. The guidance staff of the school would also function in 
other important ways, to identify needs in the community, to 
assist the prospective student in the somewhat difficult process 
of realistic career choice, to adapt the program to individual 
needs, to gather and process the kinds of information that are 
needed by the school and the student, and to evaluate the success 
of the individual and the program. 

ORGANIZATION OF GUIDANCE SERVICES 

This monograph makes the assumption that the Area schools 
in Minnesota are designed to serve the needs of students and 
of the larger community in which it operates, and that it can 
serve the community best when its primary orientation is to- 
wards the needs of the individual student. It is assumed there- 
fore that the function of the school is not to serve the needs of 
staff members, to indoctrinate students with any particular 
value system, to perpetuate the organization of the school itself, 
or any other function which fails to give primary consideration 
to the present and future needs of students. Within this frame- 
work, then, it might be appropriate to consider briefly the man- 
ner in which student services are organized within any given 
school. 

The organization of student services will vary from one 
school to another. In a very small school, for example, one per- 
son, in all probability the counselor, will have primary respon- 
sibility for identifying student needs and for working to see that 
these needs are met. The counselor would offer vocational guid- 
ance to students, prospective students, and community members, 
and would assist individual students with specific problems ; he 
would also function in the more expanded role of working with 
other staff members in order to effect those changes and improve- 
ments within the school which are in the best interests of stu- 
dents. While it would be his responsibility to provide all student 
services, or to see that they were provided, an examination of 
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the duties involved would indicate that assistance in the form 
of adequate clerical help, volunteer or paid counseling assist- 
ants, and adequate equipment would be essential in order that 
these services be provided efficiently and effectively. 

As the enrollment within the Area school increases and addi- 
tional staff is needed for student services, the organization of 
these services within the school will become more complex. At 
this point it becomes necessary to make a most careful examina- 
tion of those services which are being rendered by the school, 
together with those services which are needed but not provided 
for, and to determine methods by which the responsiblity for 
these services can be divided into reasonable and workable as- 
signments to staff members. Moreover, plans must be made for 
a periodic evaluation of student services and of staff assignments 
in order that the most efficient and effective use of the training 
and abilities of staff members may be achieved at all times. 

The suggestions which follow regarding the organization of 
student services are intended to stimulate thought and discussion 
within individual schools. It is important that the question of 
the organization of student services be discussed in every Area 
school and that staff assignments are made on the basis of the 
needs of students and in terms of the special abilities and train- 
ing of individual staff members. Unless this is done, gross ineffi- 
ciencies may occur in the use of staff time, accompanied, in all 
probability by considerable frustration to staff members. 

Throughout this monograph, a number of student services 
were identified, but no attempt was made to indicate guidelines 
as to who should perform these services. In many of the Area 
schools of Minnesota, however, the responsibility for supplying 
these services to students is shared by counselors and coordina- 
tors, although the ways in which they are shared is not uniform 
from school to school. A clear delineation of duties to staff mem- 
bers within any given school is an essential aspect of good 
administration. The suggestions which follow are made in an 
attempt to help each school to clarify its thinking regarding 
the best use of the talents and training of its counselors and 
any other staff members responsible for student services. 

The counseling staff would be responsible for identifying 
student needs v.d implementing student services. It is impor- 
tant that the student have one contact person throughout his 
stay within the school, regardless of any program change that 
might occur after he is enrolled. That person would be the 
counselor. In schools with more than one counselor, it is sug- 
gested that students be assigned to counselors on an alphabetical 
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basis, in order that the student may be assured of having the 
same counselor throughout his stay in the school, and to provide 
each counselor with a broad overview of all programs within the 
school. It is suggested that in a school with more than one 
counselor, that a person with considerable counseling experience 
and knowledge of the operations of the school be designated as 
Head Counselor. The Head Counselor would have full respon- 
sibility for all counseling functions within the school and would 
report directly to the Director of the school. It is also suggested 
that the Head Counselor sit in on designated meetings of the 
Director and coordinators, in order that continual communica- 
tion between counselors and coordinators may be assured. 

The specific duties of a counselor would be those which bear 
a logical relationship to his delegated responsibilities. The coun- 
selor would provide vocational counseling to students, prospec- 
tive students, and community members. He would interview all 
prospective students and would share in the process of deciding 
which students were to be admitted into a specific program (see 
section on Admissions Counseling, p. 78.) Admissions would be 
based on established selection criteria designed to give a reason- 
able estimate of the individual’s likelihood of success in that pro- 
gram, combined with a consideration of the number of available 
openings in that program. He would plan the orientation pro- 
gram and the testing program, and would plan and supervise 
the keeping of student records. He would recommend program 
changes for students when such a change was deemed to be in 
the best interest of the student. He would engage in personal and 
group counseling of students. He would assist students in obtain- 
ing financial aid or in locating housing, and would refer students 
to other individuals or agencies when appropriate. 

The counselor would conduct follow-up studies of former 
students in order to evaluate admissions criteria, he would estab- 
lish systematic methods of identifying student needs within the 
school, and he would work with other staff members in order to 
achieve an environment conducive to student development and 
learning. In order that the counselor might be more “visible” 
and “real” to the students (Tamminen and Miller 1968), it is 
also suggested that the counselor take on special assignments 
such as the teaching of one course related to the psychological 
needs of students, or working with a student organization. 

It should be noted, however, that certain counselor duties 
listed above are of the kind that might be neglected unless spe- 
cial precautions are taken. Orientation, testing programs, stu- 
dent records procedures, and various kinds of research are 
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examples of these kinds of global duties. It is important then, 
in a school which has more than one counselor, that the Head 
Counselor delegate these duties to specific individuals in order 
that these important counselor functions will not be overlooked. 

In this section, suggestions for the organization of student 
services have been presented. It is hoped that these suggestions 
might stimulate discussion and a careful consideration of the 
many duties involved in student services in order that these 
duties might be delegated to the person or persons best qualified 
to perform them. A student-oriented school is designed to serve 
the needs of students. It is important that each school give much 
thought to ways in which the needs of students can be met most 
effectively. 



DIRECTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

This study also suggested other avenues for research which 
might be pursued by persons interested in implementing student 
services in the Area schools of Minnesota. They will be men- 
tioned briefly here. With regard to student housing, individual 
schools might be interested in investigating the advantages and 
disadvantages of school-operated housing. An attempt could be 
made to determine the number of hours of employment that the 
majority of students could be expected to undertake without 
decreasing likelihood of success in their training program. In- 
dividual schools might assess social and recreational activities 
which are available to their students in order to determine 
whether or not these should be supplemented by the school. Some 
schools might design a survey intended to assess special post 
high educational needs of minorities and the disadvantaged 
within the community, and attempt to identify those needs which 
at present are not being met by facilities within the community. 

Further research is also needed in order to assist those stu- 
dents who are undecided about career choice. The changing 
occupational scene, both local and national, needs to be under 
constant scrutiny by those who plan the course offerings for the 
Area schools. Research is needed on the effects of part-time and 
summer employment on career choice. Information is needed as 
to whether or not permitting students to sample several occupa- 
tional programs before making a vocational commitment might 
be an effective method of assisting students in choosing a pro- 
gram that is appropriate for them. Expectancy tables are needed 
for lise’in career guidance, and selection criteria, such as is now 
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being gathered by Project MINI-SCORE, needs to be continually 
updated. Research is needed in order to determine that most 
effective ways in which occupational information in general, and 
the course offerings of the Area school in particular, can be com- 
municated to students and counselors in other educational insti- 
tutions in the community and to the public at large. 

Part C of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 
(pp. 15-17) sets forth provisions regarding the use of federal 
funds for purposes of research and training in vocational educa- 
tion. It would seem that research is an important aspect of the 
effective functioning of any educational institution, and it would 
be to the advantage of the Area schools in Minnesota that every 
available assistance be used for purposes of research designed 
to improve the quality of occupational education and student 
services within the school. In some cases the research design will 
involve the use of innovative approaches when traditional prac- 
tice has been found deficient. 

EVALUATION OF RESEARCH DESIGN 

This study was the first of its kind to be conducted in the 
Area schools of Minnesota, and it appears to be useful in identi- 
fying student needs as perceived by the students. However, the 
data obtained represents an evaluation of student needs at a 
particular point in time, and further research would be necessary 
in order to determine whether or not student needs are consistent 
during the year and from one year to another. For example, the 
questionnaire used in this survey was administered in the spring 
of the year, and the results of the survey may have been in- 
fluenced to some extent by the time of the year at which it was 
administered. 

Certain limitations of the present study have been mentioned 
in the course of this monograph. Students in one of the Area 
schools were not included in the survey, and it would appear 
that students in certain occupational programs were not sur- 
veyed by some of the schools which cooperated in the study. As a 
result, one program which was chosen for special consideration, 
machine operator, contained the responses of students from one 
school only. In addition, the data collected with respect to marital 
status could not be used because of errors in processing the data. 
Moreover, this survey produced no information regarding the 
special needs of minorities and the disadvantaged, nor informa- 
tion as to ways in which the Area schools are serving these 
students. 
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No test of significance was performed for any question in the 
Social and Recreational section. In that section, Question 33 
appears to be the one that would provide the most useful sum- 
mary of the opinions of various populations should a test of 
significance be desired for that section. However, there is some 
question as to how useful the tests of significance were to the 
purposes of this study. For most questions, the responses of all 
students in the survey appear to have provided the most mean- 
ingful information. Those questions which were subjected to 
statistical analysis tended to yield a large number of statistically 
significant differences, for those populations which enrolled a 
sizable number of students, but these differences, in many cases, 
were of little practical significance in the interpretation of the 
data. For the programs of machine operator and heavy equip- 
ment operator, however, which included a relatively small num- 
ber of students, the tests of significance were useful in deter- 
mining which of the observable differences were also statistically 
significant and in eliminating from consideration those which 
were not. 

As the Area schools in Minnesota expand and improve their 
services to students, it is possible that student needs may change. 
Thus, there might be value in conducting a study such as this 
on a regular basis, perhaps every two years. The questionnaire 
which was used in this study is available for use by interested 
persons, and suggestions for revisions to the questionnaire have 
also been prepared. For those schools which have access to com- 
puter services, the effort involved in conducting such a study 
at regular intervals would be minimal, once a workable computer 
program had been written. The program which was used for this 
study is available for future use, if desired. Interested indi- 
viduals should contact the Pupil Personnel Section, Minnesota 
State Department of Education, St. Paul, Minnesota, 55101. 

This project was designed with the intent that several per- 
sons should be involved in the interpretation of the data, and 
throughout the course of this paper mention has been made of 
the fact that additional data is available for use by interested 
persons. Students of counseling and vocational education, Area 
school personnel, and others who are concerned with student 
needs in the Area schools are encouraged to undertake further 
examination of the data which has been collected and processed 
for this project. 

This monograph has been a report of research designed to 
identify the needs of students in the Area Vocational Technical 
Schools of Minnesota, as these needs were perceived by the stu- 
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dents. Certain student needs were identified, the implications of 
certain of the needs and concerns of students were discussed, and 
possible directions for further research were noted. 

“Vocational education is the bridge between man and his 
work . . . and never before has attention to the individual as a 
person been so imperative” (Adv. Council on Voc. Ed., 1968). 
Although the major focus of the present study has been on the 
expressed needs of relatively large groups of students, it was 
never intended that individual needs should be overlooked. 
Rather, it was the purpose of this study to assist the Area schools 
in Minnesota to better serve the needs of the individual student 
through a greater awareness of the kinds of concerns which 
students may have expressed regarding themselves. It is to be 
hoped that the results of this survey may be of use to the Area 
schools of Minnesota as they seek to serve the individuals who 
come to them for training. 
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APPENDIX A 

NUMBER AND PERCENT OF ALL STUDENTS IN THE 
SURVEY WHO MARKED EACH RESPONSE 

Tables included in this section: 

Table 4 — Identification Data: Questions 3-9 

Table 5 — Housing: Questions 10 - 16 

Table 6 — Financial Information: Questions 17 - 23 

Table 7 — School Information: Questions 24 - 31 

Table 8 — Social and Recreational: Questions 32-37 

Table 9 — Career Plans: Questions 38 - 62 

Table 10 — Summary Questions: Questions 63 - 67 



TABLE 4 

IDENTIFICATION DATA: NUMBER AND PERCENT OF ALL 
STUDENTS IN THE SURVEY WHO MARKED EACH RESPONSE 

TOTAL N =» 6164 



Response 



Number Percent of 

Responding Total N 



Question 3 : How old are you? 

(01 16 years or under 

(1) 17 years old 

(2) 18 years old 

(31 19 years old 

(4) 20 years old 

(5) 21 years old 

(6) 22 to 26 years old 

(7) 26 to 40 years old 

(8) 41 years or older 

(9) Did not respond 

Question 4: What sex are you? 

<01 Male 

(11 Female 

(2) Did not respond 



7 


.11 


33 


.64 


2148 


34.96 


2076 


33.77 


870 


14.16 


248 


4.03 


364 


6.92 


273 


4.44 


98 


1.69 


29 


.47 


4362 


70.81 


1780 


28.96 


14 


.23 



Responses to Question 6 are omitted due to an error in processing the data 



Question 6: How much schooling did you have before you enrolled here? 



(01 I did not graduate from high school 269 4.38 

(1) I am a high school graduate 6114 83.21 

(2) I attended another post high vocational school 131 2.13 

(3) I attended college 602 8.17 

(4) I graduated from junior college 16 .24 

(5) I graduated from college 10 .16 

(6) Other 83 1.84 

(7) Did not respond 22 .36 

Question 7 : What is your military status? 

(0) I am a veteran 724 11.78 

(11 I am not a veteran 6396 87.78 

(2) Did not respond 27 .44 

Question 8 : Are you a full time or part time student here? 

(0) Full time 6023 98.00 

(1) Part time Ill 1.81 

(2) Did not respond 12 .19 
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Humber Percent of 
Response Responding Total N 



Question 9: How many months ago did you begin your present study? 

(0) Twelve or less 4808 78.23 

(1) More than 12 months 1330 21.64 

(2) Did not respond 8 .13 



TABLE 5 

HOUSING: NUMBER AND PERCENT OF ALL STUDENTS 
IN THE SURVEY WHO MARKED EACH RESPONSE 

TOTAL N - 6146 



Number Percent of 
Response Responding Total N 



Question 10: How far is your home town from this school? 

(0) This is my home town 1934 31.47 

(1) Less than 36 miles 1931 31.42 

(2) At least 36 miles, but less than 60 miles 776 12.63 

(8) At least 60 miles, but less than 100 miles 866 14.07 

(4) At least 100 miles away 617 10.04 

Question 11: Where are you living now? 

(0) In an apartment or house that I rent 1632 26.66 

(1) I rent a room in a private home 972 16.82 

(2) In some housing owned and operated by the 

school 69 1.12 

(8) With my parents 2943 47.88 

(4) With relatives other than my parents 161 2.46 

(6) In a house I own 223 3.63 

Other. (Responses (6), (7) and (8)) 113 1.84 

Question 12 : How did you find a place to live when you came to this school? 

(0) I already had a place to live 3640 67.60 

(1) Someone here at school helped me find a place. . . . 1007 16.38 

(2) Another student helped me 336 6.47 

(3) Friends or relatives helped me 238 3.87 

(4) I just looked around myself until I found a 

place to live 730 11.88 

(6) Other 178 2.90 

Question 13: How much trouble did you have finding a place to live? 

(0) No trouble at all 4702 76.61 

(1) Not much: I found a place in just a day or so ... . 919 14.96 

(2) Some trouble: I had to look around for a 

week or so to find a place 244 3.97 

(3) Quite a bit of trouble: L thought for awhile 

I might not find a place 116 1.89 

Question 14: If you do not live at home, how well satisfied are you with the 
place where you live now? 

(0) Very satisfied. I don’t know how it could be 

better 921 14.99 

(1) Satisfied. There isn’t much to complain about .... 1673 26.69 

(2) Somewhat dissatisfied. It’s not what I was 

hoping to get 349 6.68 

(3) Very dissatisfied. I really don’t like it at all 123 2.00 

(4) T live at home 2933 47.72 
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Response 



Number 

Responding 



Percent of 
Total N 



Question 15: If you are living away from home, what things do you like about 
the place where you live now? Mark all which apply. 



(01 It’s close to the school 1547 25.17 

(1) It’s nice and quiet so I can study 1087 17.69 

(2) Most of my friends live here 809 13.16 

(3) The food is good 569 9.26 

(4) I like the idea of not having anybody tell me 

what to do 1144 18.61 

(5) It's a very comfortable and attractive place 

to live 1298 21.12 

(6) It doesn't cost me much 1388 22.58 

(7) I live at home 3109 50.59 

(8) Other 220 8.58 



Question 16: If you are living away from home, what things do you dislike 
about the place where you live now? Mark all which apply. 



(01 It’s too far from school 543 8.84 

(11 It’s too quiet 177 2.88 

(2) There isn’t anything to do in my spare time 877 14.27 

(31 The rules are too strict 363 5.91 

(4) It’s so noisy that I can't do any studying 230 3.74 

(51 It costs too much 367 5.97 

(6) The house is pretty run down 406 6.61 

S 7) I like it here 1429 23.26 

8) I live at home 3090 60.28 

9) Other 92 1.60 



TABLE 6 

FINANCIAL INFORMATION: NUMBER AND PERCENT OF ALL 
STUDENTS IN THE SURVEY WHO MARKED EACH RESPONSE 

TOTAL N - 6146 



Response 



Number Percent of 

Responding Total N 



Question 17 : What are your sources of support while you are in school? Mark 
all which apply. 

(01 My parents 3028 

(11 My savings 2623 

(2) G. I. Bill 388 

(3) Vocational Rehabilitation 230 

(4) Bureau of Indian Affairs 17 

(5) Manpower Development Training 160 

(61 I have a job 2908 

(7) My wife (or husband) is working 319 

(8) I have borrowed money to go to school 486 

(9) Other. ... 209 



3028 


49.27 


2523 


41.06 


388 


6.31 


230 


3.74 


17 


.28 


160 


2.60 


2908 


47.32 


319 


6.19 


485 


7.89 


209 


3.40 



Question 18: How many persons, including yourself, are dependent on 
financial support? 



(0) None 3661 

(1) One 1865 

(2) Two 206 

(3) Three 181 

(41 Four 92 

(5) Five or more 121 



you for 

69.67 

30.18 

3.35 

2.95 

1.60 

1.97 



Question 19; Do 

(0) Yes 

(1) No 



you need help in finding a job to help pay expenses? 



1525 

4565 



119 



24.81 

74.28 



